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WHEN THEY LEAVE SCHOOL! = 


New is the time to think of your children’s 
future—not when they are on the threshold of 

the outside world. You want to give them the benefits 

of a good education and a better start in life than was 

available in your own childhood days—but it is so 

difficult to earmark savings for this purpose nowadays. : 


You can make provision for their college education at a 

cost within income if you begin when they are young. 
This can best be accomplished by the Educational 
Endowment Assurances of The Irish Assurance Com- 
pany, which provide an annual sum for an agreed 
term of years. | 


a THE = 
IRISH ASSURANCE | 
COMPANY LIMITED 
Chief Office : Hammam Buildings, Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin, C.8. 
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SIGNING OFF 
By SEAN O’FAOLAIN | 


I'T'H this number Tue Bett passes to a new editor ; 
or rather, more accurately, from one old campanolo- 
gist to another since Peadar O’Donnell has been 
the Managing Editor since the inception of the magazine. 
The present writer has been editor for the last eleven 
volumes, and it is high time he moved on. He must, 


inevitably, have said by this most of the things he has to 
say ; I am eager to return to my own proper literary’ 


pursuits ; and, as perhaps most of our writers will agree, 


it would be a pleasant change to hear a more optimistic 


note, at any rate a less pessimistic one, than I have felt 
compelled to sound during these years. I have, I confess, 
grown a little weary of abusing our bourgeoisie, Little 


‘Irelanders, chauvinists, puritans, stuffed-shirts, pietists, 


Tartuffes, Anglophobes, Celtophiles, et alii hujus generis. 
As I look back at the rows of issues which have had to 
bear my name I am surprised to find myself suddenly 
grown detached and impersonal about them. As I take them 
down and glance through them I begin to see all the mis- 
takes we made at the start, and see again all the things 
we might have done or wanted to do, and did not or could 


not. And when all is said and done, what I am mainly. 


left with is a certain amount of regret that we were born 
into this thorny time when our task has been less that of 
cultivating our garden than of clearing away the brambles. 

This did seriously intend, eleven volumes back, to be 
‘ A Magazine of Creative Fiction.’ We found that that was 


wishful thinking. We said that Life would stamp its own 


character on our venture and it has done so. We could 
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not, and nobody could, or can, produce a purely literary 

or artistic magazine in ‘Treland to-day—a magazine as full © 
of poetic visions of ideal life, noble theories, interesting 
aesthetic ideas as Yeats, say, put into Samhain, and later 
into his autobiographical and critical books like Hodos 
Chameliontos, thirty or forty years ago. Indeed Yeats 
would not much care for this magazine (and I should not 
blame him), where politics and social problems intrude, 
and there is much that he would think purely on ‘ the surface - 
of life.’ It may be that as he did—and was sorry for it— 
we have gone too much into the arena, come too close to 
the battle. It may be that poetic truth, which lives remote 
from the battle, is more to be sought for than political 
truth. It may be, and one hopes so, that somewhere some 
young poet, scornful of us and our controversies, has been 
tending in his secret heart a lamp which will, in the end, 
light far more than we can ever do—just as when other 
controversialists were hammering their public anvils aloud 
in his day, he, and his associates, were tending their secret 
lamps that lit a great resurrection here thirty years ago. 
All I can say is that our pages were and are open to all men 
of goodwill, and that we have worked hard and will keep 
on working hard to lure every writer to speak through 
these pages to Ireland. Besides, it is one thing to have a 
noble vision of life to come and another to have to handle 
what does come. 

If, on this six years’ experience, I had any hope to express 
for the future of Irish writing, whether it be writing of 
the day, journalism, or timeless writing, and for Tus Bett, 
which is the main vehicle of both to-day, it could, in fact, 
be expressed—not wholly, for I would not go the whole 
way with him—in Yeats’ words about the arts being at 
their greatest ‘when they seek for a life growing always 
-more scornful of everything that is not itself.’ When I 
spoke a moment ago of men of goodwill I implied a pro- 
hibition also—on men of evil will: and these we’ have 
assailed at every turn, partly because we felt that but for 
them there would be much more of that sort of writing 
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in Ireland to-day which Yeats praised. To me, and so it. 
must be to every artist—I will frankly say it, giving my 
last obstinate mule’s kick—men like our present politicians 
are not men of goodwill because, in their hearts, they do 
not love life that ‘ passes into its own fullness.’ And our 


-censorious people are other haters of life that ‘ passes into 


its own fullness,’ and so are our pietists and chauvinists, 
puritans and the rest of all that tiresome crew—being men 
in whose hearts there is none of that poetry that 
calls out in joy 
_ _: Being the scattering hand, the bursting pod, 
The victim’s joy among the holy flame, 
God’s laughter at the shattering of the world. 

We here have, as for the arts, been able (that is, dared 
in the times in which we live) to ask for only one thing— 
that our young writers should write of what they know. 
That means that they must disabuse their minds of all 
the specious temptations with which our pimping moralists. 


_and pseudo-patriots have beset the path of life in our time ; 


they must, in Mauriac’s words, ‘purify the source ’ of 
art, i.e. themselves, so that they shall not write of what 
they are bid see but of what they do see, not of what they 
are tempted to conceal but what their hearts cry out to 
them to reveal, not of what floats the air-filled balloons 
which our system of maleducation calls a mind to-day 
(such as The Gaelic Mind, or the Catholic Mind, or the 
Irish Mind), but of what the hawk in the air strikes in 
its flight. If each writer will truly write of what e—a 


~ real and not a false ‘he ’—kuows—really knows and not 


pretends or is deceived into ‘ knowing,’ then the rest 1s 
with God. Imagination, vision, poetry, beauty—these 
attend the birth, or do not as God decides. All the writer 
can do is to win personal honesty—the hardest of all | 
human achievements, in that fight with himself of which 


Yeats again said: ‘ We lose our freedom more and more 


as we get’ away from ourselves,’ and, ‘ We make of the 
quarrel with others, rhetoric, but of the quarrel with our- 
selves, poetry ’—that fight in which nobody can help us, 
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‘neither priest nor statesman nor poet, nor anybody but SS - 
our own daemon. So, at times, people have made fun of 
our factual pieces, as on a Rabbiting, or a Weasel, ora 
Spider, or.a Pawnshop, or a Ploughing-match : but we = 
say—‘ It is the beginning ; if a man will describe hisown  __ 
field faithfully, and pursues the search for Truth from the 
field to the path, and the path to the house, and the house 
tothe hearth, and keep his courage, he will sooner or later 
come to himself, and there the real fight will begin.’ 50, == 
we had a piece here a couple of years ago called * Myself 
and Some Ducks,’ and a few months ago ‘ Myself and 
Some Rabbits,’ and they seemed to me to be the parable 
of the heart’s search for the heart. ‘That is all we have 
brought, in this little magazine, to modern Ireland. 

We would wish that we had more articles on literature, 
and on aesthetics, and technique ; : and now that the Waris 
over and the world opening up, we hope too that the Ireland 
beyond the seas will come to us; for we are a Mother 
Country ; and a parochial Ireland, bounded by its own 
ee shores, has no part in our vision of the ideal nation that 
_, will yet come out of this present dull period. If that — 
enlargement can take place, and with it a wider range of 
interests comes to be treated here, as the preoccupations 
and personal interests of our writers may decide, THe Ber 
will move towards the fullness of its own life. = 
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SIGNING ON. 
By PEADAR O’DONNELL 


4 Io will cause very keen regret to our readers that Sedn 
O’Faolain has found it necessary to draw his period of 
Editorship of Tur Beit to a close; there is some 

consolation in the fact that he has agreed to edit the 
Book Section. It has been a fine thing working with him, 
and all associated with him over the past six years con- 
sider themselves to have been greatly privileged. Our 
readers will join me in thanking him for what he has given 
us over that period. 

In his review of Tue Bext’s life-story, I think O’Faolain 
separates the magazine somewhat from the background 
of the conditions in which it was set. We started off with 
the legend of a magazine of creative fiction. We found : 
Irish life just could not use that legend. At a first glance 
we could attribute that failure to the fact that Irish writers 
are so scattered throughout the English-speaking world = 
it is difficult, and in the war period impossible, to get them = 
into a huddle. Their flight and scatterment arise from | 
the general emigration, for they go for the commonplace. 
reason that making a living demands it. A country wasted 
by the flight of its youth as ours is, a flight entirely without 
impulse to high adventure but forced by the general level 
of home earnings gould not fail to score its drab features 

oS on the pages of any magazine resting on it. Tne Bev 

in its self-criticism may draw on its experiences to show 
how it could have done better in this field or‘ that, but 
I believe it tobe true that it has been, at the same time: 
on the highest plane on which cultural life in Ireland to-day 
can give a monthly magazine continuous existence. It 
has been a bit of normality set in a dull period for us with 
a censor’s office shouting its chorus of taboos. It is possible 
that the caution forced on us throughout that period 
has not as yet been shed completely. It is possible, too, © 
that our readers, moulded by these same taboos, may, on 
occasion, be startled as we avail of the freedom now open to us. 
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In claiming for THe Bett that it is the best circumstances 
have permitted, I am relating this magazine to the whole 
problem of social reconstruction ; how completely of a 
piece it is our experience with 4x Jris, a monthly magazine 
in Irish, has made very clear. If O’Faolain is dissatisfied 
with what was available to him in Ireland in the language 
which permeates the whole of the economic, social and 
political field what of the editor of 4 Jris drawing on a 
withering Gaeltacht, with but individuals from outside. 
it, who found himself with little better than school children’s 
essaysand the fireside stories of the cottage ? Self-criticism 
must not make us lose sight of what conditions impose 
on us and just as the oppressed Gaeltacht could not supply 
the content for a magazine in Irish on any reasonable 
level so too will it be found that an Ireland bled by mass 
emigration must have modest general standards for a cul- 
tural magazine confined to its shores. _ | 

“This is not to say that Irish Letters adequately 
represented in a monthly magazine could not realise 
our legend, but to do that ‘Tur Best should be in a position” 
to announce itself to our leading writers everywhere and 
win their co-operation. Ov readers have a right to the 
best work of Irish writers. It is for that they have con- 
stituted themselves our public. But they will permit 
an editor to explain his difficulties in working towards 
that end. ‘The furniture of the magazine in the main 
must be the world of its contributors and as this is a 
moment in Ireland when they do. not draw much on 
aspiration, it is the worn face of a grey day they fashion 
in its pages. Naturally, an editor rounds on influences 
which make his magazine less than he would have it ; 
on the insensitiveness of Government which could make 
it so easy for him, if they so desired, to associate with 
himself Irish writers everywhere and thus raise his magazine 
beyond what the cultural level at home could permit. 
But if for gradh Dé or personal reasons this minister or 
that makes a friendly gesture, the Government, as such, 
which says the prayers for the dying over the Gaeltacht 
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and then proceeds«to spread that crumbling poverty over 
the whole working population of rural Ireland is not likely 
to go against its nature in the cultural field. It is much 
truer to itself in imposing a censorship board as miserable 
in its approach to things of the mind as they to the body. 

But, even giving that conditions at home cannot give 
us the magazine we seek ; that such success as we have 
achieved we owe largely to individuals with exceptional 
interest in Irish Letters ; given that our writers are 
separated from us and sprinkled over the whole world of — 
Irish emigration there are still good grounds for optimism. 
Our six years have not been wasted. The Irish in exile 
have begun signalling to us and they have not been held 
to the general horizon of the home-land. In the U.S.A., 
in Britain exiled Ireland is in a position to widen our 
public to such a degree as will permit us in turn to win 
to Tue Beit front rank Irish writers everywhere. And 
we are still a great school of writing. Let us remind our- 
selves, however—and our friends too—that we can only 
survive as a great school. Let that school once weaken, 
and the two powerful schools in the same language which 
share the English-speaking world with it will overflow 
it; the question whether writing in English by Irish- 
men will merge into the general body of English literature 
as conditions even-up in all three countries is outside 
my scope for the moment. 

In addition to the prospects of more co-operation from 
our exiles the position at home is improving. The changing 
world is forcing itself on our land, too, and our contributors 
reflect the new circumstances. = 

I find the outlook for Tur Bett attractive; even 
exciting. 


WORK IN PROGRESS 
LHAT -LADY 
By KATE O’BRIEN* 


HILIP was at the Alcazar in July, and sent her no 

message, gave no sign. Anxiously she turned over 

plans for visiting him there. If she did go, and she 
would, she hardly knew what she was going to say to him, 
save that she would tolerate no hypocrisy between them. 
But much lay for Antonio on that future conversation 
with the king, so she pondered it uneasily and often as 
the hot days passed. 

And one evening as she sat. by a window of the Long — 


__ ‘Room and thought of him, Philip came to her, unannounced. 


She came across the room to him quickly. She fell on 
her knees, as usual, as she kissed his hand. And when 


she rose and looked into his weary face there was such — 


pleasure and gratitude in hers that the king forgot himself 


- and his knotty troubles for a minute and smiled at her as 
_ he had always liked to do throughout the years. 


‘Oh! This 1S good of you!’ she said, without any 
etiquette of -“ Maresty.’ or “Sire.” ~Oh, Philip |--)ve 
wanted to see you! Sit down. How tired you look!’ 

He stood and looked about the room as if memorizing 
it, or checking memory. And Ana had the impression 
that he was undergoing some great stress of feeling and 
wished for a while to avoid looking at her face. But she 
was so glad to see him, and so confident that his gesture 
in coming meant friendliness and boded well for Antonio 


_that she decided to have no care for procedure, to let the 


king take his own way with what had to be said, and trust = 
to their old sincerity and —— for her as 


* Books by Kate O’Brien (published by Heinemann): Novels—Without 
My Cloak (1931); The Ante-Room (1934); Mary Lavelle (1936); Pray 


for the Wanderer (1938) ; The Land of Spices (1941) 3 The Last of Summer: A - 
ele ses reed Villa a 1927): A Travel Book—Farewell vee tr ar) 
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= ~ culable, | She outraged no claim of his in loving another 


a) A) a) 


To Philip love of any kind had never Becupie could ~ 
"never bring, the ease it brought to Ana. For her—and 


she was not stupid, and had encountered and wrestled 


_ with many complications of | feeling—but for her mainly 
love simplified life. There it was and in the midst of 
much nonsense one saw it to be real, and one could there- 


fore weigh and measure it. It simplified by its positive- 


“ness, and because she, of her nature, could not haggle. 


But Philip could haggle until time stood still. His 


- curse was that he was a natural hageler. Indeed, because 
he and Ana were opposites in this they suited each other = 


well. For throughout the years of his uneasy desire of 
her he had had, he thought, as King of Spain, to fuss and 
hagele all the way ; and she, unacquainted with the 
methods of hagglers, hardly noticed what he did. For 
her their situation had been simple.. They had a per- 


sistent attraction for each other—she never saw him in 
her early years without wondering what it would be like 


to be his mistress—but they both loved Ruy, and Ruy 
and his happiness were worth a great deal to anyone who 
loved him. So the-sinful decision was not taken, though 
Ana in her honesty could never assure herself that had 
Philip been truly eee she would have ‘resisted 
~ tim. 

Yet when she was a widow he left fee itimblested: 


He was ageing then, and crazy to save his immortal soul — 


and have an heir, and bea virtuous king. He was haggling 
fiercely with earen in these latter years, and his waning, 
tired desire for her was now become one of heaven’s easier 
taxations. Ana understood this, and so did not share 
the vague fears of Antonio and de Los Velez that her 


ity taken a lover would disturb him in some degree 


which might make his future conduct towards her incal- 


man, and her private life was her own. And fe knew Z 
him as reasonable, considerate, gentle, faithful. S. = 
knew him, through many years, as a man who could not | 
resist any direct appeal of poverty or of little children, = 
or of the holy, or the mad, or the sick. She knew him _ 
as a man of constant and gentle charities, and as one who 
was naturally attracted to painters and gardeners and — 
scholars and monks. She knew that he liked simplicity — 
and quietude, and cared, after holiness, for those earthly _ 
activities which can be called true and eternal. She knew > 
him also in his plight as a politician, and as a ruler who | 
believed himself marked by Heaven, and she knew many 
of the sins which he had justified within that conception — 
of himself. But she would have said through thick and 
thin that, guilty, conceited creature as he was, fanatic, — = 
bully, megalomaniac—she still knew him better than his 
shrewdest judges, because she knew him another wae 
knew him in little, knew him at home as it were, knew | | 
him at rest. 

This was her secret argument, aa it was well-founded 
and in that sense true. But it did not compass the whole 
of Philip—and because in her innocence and mercy she 
thought it did, it was dangerous for her. 
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But Ana, clearcut and generous, Ravine never refused 
Philip anything he asked or ever suffered real unkindness 
from him, welcomed him back to the Long Room now 
with an open and uplifted heart. ~ 

‘I hadn’t thought to see this room again,’ he said, 

‘That is a dreadful = to say. What do you mean 
by it?’ 

‘ Oh, Ana!’ He moved slowly to what had been his 
usual chair by the lower window, and sat down. ‘ How 
are the children?” he said. ; 

‘ They’re very well. Rodrigo comes and goes. He’s 
very much a man of the world now, and I hardly see him. 


I sent the others back to Pastrana last week. It was 80 


% 
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hot, and they were getting far too frivolous. But they’ll 
be wretchedly disappointed at missing you.’ : 
= aney vé on to see -me?’ | = 

‘But, Philip—of course! They love you. We all 
love you, in this family.’ : | 

He bit his lip and looked uneasy. 

‘It hasn’t seemed like that,’ he said. 

‘So you appear to have thought. I’m waiting for you 
to tell me why.’ she said simply. 

He looked at her as if genuinely surprised. 

‘ You're very cool,’ he said. ‘ You're really, very, very 
audacious. I suppose I must blame myself. I suppose 
I’ve encouraged you——’ 

‘Blame yourself!’ she interrupted him. ‘ Encouraged 
me’ But Philip, my dear friend, what do you mean? 
I've only asked you to tell me why we’ve been estranged’ 

"Anal Please |’ : 

She noticed now that he sat in the hard, dramatic light 
from the west, that his face was green-white and older 
than she had remembered it, and that his eyes were weary 
and red-rimmed. His once-fair hair was neutral-coloured 
now, half-grey, half-dun. But she liked it still, and liked 
the paleness of his weary eyes. She always liked to look 
at him ; his washed-awayness, his curious foreign pallor 
appealed to her. . 

‘Yes, Philip. Go on!’ 


2 rear. £- must; he ear piously. “You have 


disgraced yourself, Ana. You have dishonoured Ruy’s — 


memory and your children’s name.’ 

She smiled a little. This was the sort of nonsense 
that she ‘well knew he could talk. It did not perturb her. 

‘I could pretend to be mystified,’ she said. ‘But I 
don’t want to tease you.’ He looked amazed at this 
gambit, but she went ahead without waiting for his protest. 
‘I have done no harm to Ruy’s memory or my children’s 
name. That part of me which belongs to what I associate 
with those phrases of yours still belongs to them. Buz, 


my private life zs truly private. There have been, Philip, 


/ 
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as long as I can remember, thoughts and even acts in that 
private life which, presented to the world, would seem to 
injure this or that. That is so, I should think, for everyone 
from cradle to grave. But I do not present my private 
life to the world. Which is not the same thing as saying 
that I sacrifice it to the world. I own it, Philip. If I do 
wrong in it, that wrong is between me and Heaven. But 
here below, so long as I don’t try to change it into public 
life, I insist that 7 own it. Not Ruy’s memory, and not 
my children’s name. These are clouds I[ can't really see 
at all—I only bring them in because you did. But my 
private life is all that I own, and I insist on managing it 
myself, under God.’ 

To Philip, the absolute king, no one had spoken like | 
this in his lifetime. If he censured, or hinted censure 
as now he had, to any subject, that subject either took his 
censure silently or with a great flourish of submission. 
He had never had occasion seriously to censure Ana 
de Mendoza, but his habit of total authority had probably 
made him imagine that she too, being his subject, would 
be solemn and helpless under his displeasure. So the 
friendly coolness of her counter-censure struck him as 
might some astonishing foreign custom, or even a speech 
in an unknown language. Yet a part of him heard what 
she said with approval, and with envy. 

‘I repeat,’ he said coldly, ‘that you have disgraced 
yourself. This public scandal is an outrage against 
everything you stand for.’ 

‘I agree. And I have protested against it, and shall 
continue to protest. It was not J who made this public 
scandal.’ 

He moved uneasily in his chair. Through all the 
honesty of her speech and in spite of her dismissal from it 
of forms of ceremony and care for his royal dignity, he 
felt the charm and kindness of her flowing towards him 
as it always did. He was a suspicious man and in middle 
life was growing pathologically so, yet now he had the 
restful feeling—very novel to him—that anything might 
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Sie. Bid or Syieres: in this room in perfect. safety. H = 
could fight here, if he liked, for the obscured meaning of © 

his own conduct, and whatever might be exposed in such 
Ze. struggle, however he mugat be punmtated, he would be 
safe. a 
=-~. Ana,’ he said, — she did not miss a new note in his _ 
voice as he went on, a note almost of pleading, and — 
certainly of tentative honesty. ‘Ana, the man who — 
informed me and some other people about your immorality, = 
1s an honourable public servant, and had to do his duty.’ 

She smiled. f 
~ “I know that. It began that way. But since then he : 
has widened the scope of his duty. The whole town 
knows things about me now, Philip, including that | 
connived at the murder of Escovedo, which are quite 
simply untrue. This is a curious outcome of the high _ 
dutifulness of a public servant.’ : = 
“Tt was self-defence. You have driven him far—you 
and another.’ | | 

“Why will you have the thing upside-down ? Why 
must you make the victim into the criminal ?’ 
~ * You are all criminals now, in this public feud and 
_cross-feud that is turning my very Council Room into 
_ something like a thieves’ kitchen. I intend to put a stop 
to the ridiculous thing. I have work of enormous scope 
to do, and so have these two men, my servants, and I am 
tired of this disturbance of their and my efficiency.’ 

Everyone is tired of it, Philip. You know that. 
End it.’ 

He smiled wearily at the simple advice. = 
- ©] have been trying to. Mateo Vasquez is now quite _ 
willing to drop the whole charge,’ he said rey and 
_ watching Ana. 

She laughed. 

‘That’s very kind of him,’ she said. ‘ Considering 
how very little trouble he has given everybody for the be 
nine months. But what about the por Escove os? 
- rt s their charge surely, a little bit? 3 
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Philip frowned. = 
©The Escovedos will be managed. The » real trouble - — 
has been Vasquez, as you know. But he has been so == = = 
terrorised by—by the other Secretary of State and his 
partisans—that he is willing now to bury the whole argue = 
ment forever.’ eS 

Ana was laughing softly in a continuous light accompani- 
ment to Philip’s careful dull words. : eee 

‘I see. Oh, Philip, my dear, are you here, too, on that ee 
really silliest of missions ?’ Boe 

He looked startled. ee 

‘ Silliest of missions? ’ 

‘Yes. Because if so don’t please let’s wade through it _ 
again! I’ve lost count of the people who have come to . © 
this house and told me—in the last five months—that © 
Don Mateo is willing now to forgive himself for all his = 
recent sins of slander and criminal libel, and that all he 
needs to be quite comfortable is apologies from me and 
from Antonio Perez for having been the awkward cause 
of all his crass mistakes. Just that, a public apology,'a 
civil bow, and a promise to withdraw our threats against =e 
his life. I have repeatedly told his very odd ambassadors 
that never having threatened his silly life I can’t withdraw 
a threat. And that the rest of his proposal is just plain 
lunacy, bearing no relation at all to life.’ She saw his 
face growing rigid with anxiety against this flow of impu- 
dence, so she rose and came near him, her hands out 
almost to take his, as she went on speaking. ‘So please, 
Philip, please as I love you, spare me the bitter joke of 
pretending, you too, that anyone—let alone J—owes | 

anything but everlasting —S to this poor Mateo 
Vasquez.’ . 

She took his hands and dvoid on her knees beside — 
him, laughing and gracious. He looked in perplexity __ 
into her face and felt in spite of himself great gratitude 
for the warmth, vitality and trustfulness of her approach Se 
to him—after politicians, after prelates, after courtiers. a 

_ “J was not going to suggest this pacification as anything = 


pra 


WORK IN PROGRES, 
but the most vnical trick in the world,’ he said simply. = 
‘I don’t think I could say this to anyone else, Ana—but — 
as you know the Escovedo trouble has been mishandled. — 
_It went wrong, and is now out of hand. So we are in a © 
fix.” He looked at her, doubtful perhaps of himself for — 
talking to her of a state affair at all, and moreover with 
this new, confiding freedom.- She stayed on her knees — 
by him, her hands on his, and simply waited for him to 
finish what he had to say. ‘In a fix,’ he repeated, still 

marvelling that he could say ‘ we are’ to her in such loose _ 

and almost confessional application. ‘So there is nothing _ 
left but to patch up a bad affair, and hope for silence and 

time. And the only way to do that is to pacify Mateo 

Vasquez. Naturally, I see your point as to the ethical 

absurdity. But no one could literally ask you for any 
a apologies. Some formula is all he wants, so that he can 
bury the hatchet without too much loss of face—and with 

a sense of future safety. And so [| thought that you 
might, in the painful circumstances and for—-well, for 
many people’s sakes, manage to be cynical about it, and 
look for a formula——’ 

He was so grave, and this honest speech was so complete : 

a sacrifice of his public self, and therefore such an effort 

for him and so deep, so moving a tribute to her, that she 
could not laugh again, deliciously amusing though she — 
found the passage about ‘the formula.’ 

—*T believe,’ Philip went on carefully, ‘I believe that if 
you could somehow, however formally, arrange to satisfy 
him that your enmity is no longer directed on him, he 
might somewhat waive similar exactions from—others. 
For I understand that he thinks that you exercise influence 
over his worst enemy—and therefore——’ 

Silence fell. The king had said something that was 
—— very difficult for him? It was indeed hard to believe 
that he had said it. We must indeed, thought Ana, be 
= ‘in a fix.’ This is pitiful. And he is the King of Spain. | 
= She released his hands gently. Then she rose and 
moved away from him. There was no use in being con- 


& 
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temptuous or humorous now. The thing was to be 
literal and simple, and keep him from becoming again 
too soon his histrionic conception of himself. 

‘I’m sorry, Philip,’.she said gently. ‘It wouldn’t do. 
It would dishonour everyone.’ 

‘ ve told you it’s a resort of cynicism only.’ 

‘I know.’ She paced along the room, pressing her 
fingers against her black eye-shade. ‘It’s not cynical 
enough, | think. No, I’m sorry.’ 

He watched her in silence for a few seconds, drumming 
his fingers nervously on the little sealed packet that lay 
near him. 

‘If I were to command you to do it, Ana?’ he said at 
last. 

She paused in her striding, and came and stood before 
him. 

‘You know that I have always been as childishly and 
fanatically your subject as Fern4n or Axnichu. You know 
that in everything of me that your office commands I am 
absolutely yours. But if you were to forget how to be a 
king, my dear—which you never could!—but- if you were 
to command me to do this outlandishly silly thing, you 
know perfectly well that I’d refuse.’ 

The conversational tone, the ease and affection she kept 
in this speech gave it a formidable quality. It was the 
quietest possible kind of comment on his wretched poli- 
tician’s, troubles ; it was suave and sweet defiance—but 
he knew it for ‘what it was. 

He looked away from her, looked towards the distant 
peaks of the Gredos. 

‘Then we remain in our fix,’ he said. 

"Yet there is one clear way out.. There always has 
been.’ | 
He looked at her almost hopefully. —: 
“And what is that?’ | 
‘But, Philip, you know. You’ve always known.’ 
‘I wish I had. What is this clear way out?’ 

She came to the window and stood there with her back 


to him, Jooking towards her golden, fair Castile. But 
her thought was not on landscape. Ruy, her husband, 
came into her mind, and she appealed to him. Help © 
oe she said. Give me courage now and help me to help 
phim, © | | 
She turned and leant against the window-frame. 
- * Philip,’ she said, “Philip, my dear—as I love you, _ 
listen to me. Have the Escovedo charge heard in its” 
proper court of justice.’ 7 ae 
__He looked at her as if he had not taken in exactly what 
she said. ae | : 
‘Don’t pretend to be outraged,’ she went on. ‘You — 


know it’s what must be done.’ 


‘Tt’s what will never be done,’ he said harshly. And 
then he grew mysterious and royal. ‘ This is, at its base, 
a grave affair of state. I must beg of you not to plunge 
into it out of your depth.’ _ es Bee: 
‘I’m not out of my depth. I know all about it,’ she 
said. ‘Antonio has asked you again and again to have 
the case heard, hasn’t he?’ a a 


He looked at her without friendliness now. He loathed 
the free reference to Perez, and loathed answering her 


question. But he answered it. 

‘Yes, he has made that request.’ — 

= ‘ He’s a good judge of lines of action.’ 
_ * This instance doesn’t prove him so.’ 

| She smiled. She was about to say that at least it proved 
he had the courage requisite to a normal man. But she 
decided that ‘for everyone’s sake,’ as Philip would have 
her say, she had better let Perez be for a moment, and 
wheedle the king back to his fluttering mood of honesty. 
There was hope in that—for Perez. == 

_ ©Philip, I beg you—have it heard. No, listen to me, 
have the brief as it stands presented. All that is untrue 
in it will be very easily disproved. My complicity, for 
instance, in the death of Juan de Escovedo. Andi all the 
minor charges brought in to prove motive—Antonio’s 
 -venality, his desire to get control of my money, his fear 
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_ that Escovedo could expose al that. It-is every wo 
untrue, and can be swept away in a sentence or two by any 
=. reasonable lawyer.’ | 
2 He silent, Ana, or I shall leave you.’ re 
‘No—you won't do that. You know I am your fiend a 
and you must listen to me, this once. Antonio will plead 
guilty to the central charge. You know he’s ready to, 
and only waits for your permission. He will of course | 
say why he had Juan killed. After that the rest is easy— 


the case will become a long argument between judges and 


theologians about the divine right. And very likely they 


may even condemn Antonio to death. But you will 
naturally intervene with your royal prerogative—and diter = 


a lot of fuss and pamphleteering, the air will be clear. 
And, as Ruy would say, we'll all have learnt something, | 


and at begin again. He never would tell me what he es 


se ae? 2 


really meant by his “ begin again.’ | 
She had rattled on, to help him, to give ae time to see 
the commonsense of her argument, and in general to throw 
out ropes and bridges. For she was startled by the staring 
helplessness in his tired, pale eyes, and wanted him to — 
_ pull himself together. She did not like to see this Bice 
silly panic in his face. | | : 
Yet it did not leave it. 3 = 
‘What is it, Philip ?’ she said, clanelag tone. ‘ Why 
can’t you face this simple action ! ? What are you — 
ohn wr 


He rose from his chair and. jectie away from her across a 


the room. | 
“Be silent, Ana. You are allowed great liberties. 
But even you must not ask me if I am afraid.’ 
"I am compelled to,’ she said coolly. ‘And yet | 
cannot think you are. For say—and I suppose it’s pre- 
posterous, but I don’t really know the terms of your 


sovereignty—but say, for the fun of the thing, that a : = 


Madrid court of justice could find you, the king, guilty 
of murder, and say you were condemned to death——’ 


he shook his ‘head, almost amused at her—' I simply = = 


9 


ee te 
don’t believe you’d be afraid of that. What’s death? 
_ It comes once, and it comes to everyone. It’s an end, 
a bad moment, and nothing to be what one calls afraid of. | 
|. 10u aren t.afraid of death? : 
‘Tam. I’m terrified of death, Ana. But not of dying, — 
the physical process. Not of being condemned to it. — 
‘That isn’t why I refuse to have the Escovedo case examined _ 
in a public court.’ } = 
‘J knew it wasn’t. You're afraid of moral judgments.’ 
He wheeled about to search her face. This was an 
accurate observation. It took him sharply by surprise. 
‘I know that,’ she went on, ‘ but I find it odd, in this 
situation. After all, you can support—I don’t know how — 
well—but still you manage to support in your own soul, 
and reflected in the souls of a few friends, the moral burden 
of your right or wrong in disposing of the life of Escovedo. 
Why then can’t you face the breathing and blowing of the 
larger world on that dilemma? It might do good ;_ 
it might define your powers. Certainly in any case 
Spain has the right to know, if she asks, why her public 
men are liable to disappear sometimes. And you love 
Spain and serve her night and day ; and if you do make 
mistakes in that service, Spain will forgive you if you 
appeal to her.’ : 
= ‘I will ot appeal. I do not make mistakes.’ 
She smiled at him and stretched out a hand, and he 
came to her slowly, and took it. _ 

‘Listen,’ she said, ‘listen. to me, a Castilian. Let 
your people have this story—and then, let them argue. 
They’ll argue forever, and they'll never decide on your 

~ conduct, but they’ll understand readily—here in Castile— 
that your point of view is very, very important. Because 
-. every man’s point of view is—in Castile. Govern us our 
way, Philip—and you have resolved your fix.’ 

He drew back from her. 

‘It seems to me that you are very cynical.’ 
‘That’s subtle. Does it mean something ?’ | 
‘“ Govern us our way,’ you say. But I have studied to 


ee 


_ govern my way. And government is intricate and grave 
It cannot be submitted to the vulgar flash-opinions of 
_ Madrid. I govern with my eyes on the real world, Ana, 
- where they must be—Spain has a world-mission. Her 
_ king cannot submit his failures, his mistakes, to the judg- 
ment. of the gypsies and thieves of the Plaza de Cebada. 
You seem to see Spain provincially, as something small. 
and simple that you ridiculous Castilians have in charge. 
But I know what Spain is. And before the world and — 
Heaven I represent that Spain I know. If, in my frailty, _ 
I have made an error for the sake.of Spain, I am content — 

_ to ask Heaven to judge me—but wor the riff-raff of Madrid. 
_ Wrongly or rightly, I do not rule this nation in the light 
of their anarchical vulgarity, but before posterity, and — 

Europe's destiny. And so I cannot, cannot be subject _ 
to Castile’s small moral judgments. You called them 
moral judgments. I would not so honour them.’ —— 

_ He was now in such a fine heat of imperialandesoteric _ 
righteousness that Ana decided that all was lost, that she 
had somehow thrown away a chance and done more harm 
than good. So she answered him straight out of her 
thought, without troubling at all to choose her words or 
deflect his anger. — | ee 

‘ Nevertheless,’ she said, ‘you are finally subject to 

“ Castile’s small moral judgments.” And you fear them. _ 
It is because you fear them that you have built up with so 
much caution this system of secret government, which 
now may break open in disgrace any moment, if you __ 
persist in hiding your actions from your people. No, — 
let me finish, Philip. I love you too much not to have 
the privilege of saying to you sometimes. what I think. 
This long speech you’ve just made—about posterity and 
Europe’s destiny, and our local anarchical vulgarity—it _ 
seems to me to contain the truth of your error in govern- | 
ment.’ | = 


Error in government. Philip was so much astounded : = 
to find himself standing still and “Zistening while a woman _ 
spoke such words to him, that when she paused for his _ 


eS a his eo went on. 
a Oh, Philip, come back from inside that curious a 
you're weaving at El Escorial! Come back into the 


streets where we all are! Come back to govern us so 


that we can see what you're doing! Take this chance, 


2 make an instance of it. Make this gesture of having 
a fair trial and facing the consequences! And _ begin 


again in everything from this one awkward point. Summon 
the Cortés, summon the Council of Castile. Let us feel 
the movement of government in Spain again ; let us throw 
in our responsibility with yours, and lend you those moral 
_ judgments that you fear! Oh, Philip, see this! Do 
it! ve never seen it so simply myself before, though — 
I’ve often felt it, often thought of it. But now it’s clear. 
“Tt can all arise from this one small entanglement. Have 
= the trial. Make this honest gesture, which will take 
everyone by A: gee see what happens! Will 
you do it, Philip ?’ 

"She had surprised him beyond anger, beyond the inept _ 
2 of imperial commands to be silent. She had surprised 
a whole region of his anxieties as king. Her assertion that 
_he feared the moral judgments of his people ; her appeal 
for what she called movement in government and letting 
his subjects add their responsibility to his; her casual 
inference that others besides her among his friends 
observed his methods with anxiety, observed and discussed 
them—all this*was apt, audacious and paralysing. And at 
its centre was her simple, obvious answer to the festering 
Escovedo problem. 

The whole thing lay before him now in the silent room, 
monumental and awkward. 

Delight in this idea as it revealed itself had made her, 
she feared, incoherent, emotional and perhaps more force- 
ful than was wise. But that could not be helped, and she 
knew that she meant from her heart and chiefly, in that 


= heart, for — and Philip, what she had said. 
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But she had shot her bolt aon and could only wait. 
Philip moved, with his slow, stiff gait, to his chair by 


- the window. When he was seated and Ana could see his. 


face again she could not read it. It was closed and weary, 
sealed off from expression like a death mask. She did not 
wonder that his ministers so often cursed and fretted under 
his yoke.- He could indeed be enigmatic and exhausting. 

But when he lifted his eyes to her, as she stood, tall and 
grave, in the centre of the room, their blueness held a 
curious, deep light. | 

‘'There’s statesmanship in what you said,’ he said slowly. 

Is it possible that I’m going to win? Ana thought. But 
she tried to betray no ripple of this thought. 

‘You would have made a good queen for Spain, maybe,’ 
Philip said. — : 

To please him and thereby, she hoped, to help him into 
replying naturally to her appeal, she took this up, although 
it was a deviation, and therefore dangerous from one who 
so perpetually made use of deviousness. : 

‘T. thought that once, Philip—a long time ago.’ 

He looked about the room, yielding himself a little, as 
often before, to its peace, its good effect on him. It 
occurred to him that if he could in fact stay here, stay 
here a long time protected by her presence and her restful 
courage, that so he might untie the Escovedo knot, and 
others too, by her direction ; might begin again, as she 
suggested, to rule the people in the streets, as one of them 
who walked the streets in their company. If a man could 
have peace sometimes, and be sure he was loved. In this 


_ room he had sometimes almost begged her that, ageing and 


faded and belated as he was, she would take him, and in 
mercy give him some of that peace that flowed from 
wherever she lived. He had almost begged her—he, the 
King of Spain, who would not have her when he could. 
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wee the story of how you qualified for Penal _ 


Servitude,’ Peadar O’Donnell shot at me suddenly. 
I set down my cup and pondered a while. — 
‘Guilt has made me humble,’ I said. ‘No,’ he said, 
_ ‘sympathy has made you buoyant but it is the unhealthy 
buoyancy of the martyr.’ 
‘ Where shall I begin ?’ 7 
‘Go back,’ he said, ‘ go back to the crossroads where 
you forked off for the dock, stand on the hard ground 
there, and write of the man who later went to jail. Follow 
him like a bad dream. No pity, no blame, just a man _ 
adrift . . . and here and there let us all have a look at 
_ the bankers of Ireland, at the lean men on overdrafts, 
and the fat depositors.’ 
| A A - “” | . 
I was an official in various country branches for twenty 
__-years. In my eighteenth year of service I indulged in 
_ an orgy of gambling. Then when floundering in debts to 
___ bookmakers and moneylenders I was presented with an 
Opportunity of converting to my own use a large sum of 
money, which, if I was in a position to do so, could be 
replaced later without arousing the slightest suspicion, 
_ I took the money and a year and a half afterwards found 
myself unable to repay my defalcations, with an inspector a 
_ In the office and an uneasy conscience which kept gnawing = 
: at me day and night. After days of wrestling with my __ 
momentous problem I eventually wrote a confession in 
full, handed it and my keys to the inspector and walked 
out of the bank and its service. Later I was prosecuted, 
tried and sent to prison. | 7 | 
To give a true picture of how I qualified for penal servi- 
tude I will have to go back much further than my debauch 
_ of gambling, my defalcations and my confession. 
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I will have to go back a long way. 

I will have to go back to that market town where I 
began my twenty years of banking. I will have to go 
back to all the little branches I served in even for a day. 
I must go back to find some laxity, some slackening from 
my former honesty ; to find the snowball which caused 


~ the avalanche. I must recollect my reaction to wins and 


losses on my shilling each way bets with street book- 
makers to discover the nucleus of the inflated ego which 
eighteen years later made me believe that I could find 
that gambler’s elixir, an infallible system. 

Before I go back to the beginning of my banking career 
I must tell something of my feelings when I finally realised 
that I had embezzled a large sum of money which I was — 
unable to replace. My secret shame gnawed me. The 
knowledge that I was embezzling made me quiet, grey 
and silent. My mother, my sister and her children began - 
noticing the change in me. Sisters are candid creatures 
and mine kept asking : 

‘What's the matter with you? Are you sickening for 
something ? You've been going round for weeks looking 
like a dying duck.’ | 

I kept asking myself what is going to happen to all 
these dear ones when the crash comes. I felt like an imbecile 
who has done some terrible thing such as kill his mother 
and then keeps circling round and round the corpse more 
puzzled than frightened at what he has done. | 

I felt sorry for the bankers working with me, for all 
the bankers of the town, for all the bankers in Ireland. 
When an Irish banker bilks he lets down five thousand 
officials bound together as members of no other profession 
are. 
. I was terrified for the women folk and children depending 
on me. They had such a definite sense of values. I used 
to have too. A bank gives you that and instils it into your 
relations. Having a slowly-increasing salary, and knowing 
what that salary will be in ten years’ time, gives you an 
exact money sense, a habit of budgeting to a penny months 
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ahead. Through a shining bank grille are revealed as 
many illuminating flashes of your fellow citizens as through 
the sombre grating of a confessional. From cynical dis- 
illusionment in your junior days you develop a balanced © 
reasonable estimate of the worthiness or worthlessness of 
“men and women. Besides, an Irish bank is a social university 
where courtesy, etiquette, a sartorial sense, and the intric- 
acies of class distinction are taught. | 

The crash was coming but I still kept working, robot- 
like, totting, counting, balancing ; drifting in a fog, 
taking a last dazed look at the way of life I was leaving for 
ever. 

Before my grille stood a group of customers. Auto- 
matically my banker’s eye assesses, appraises or criticises 
them. . 

‘ Brown shoes are not worn with a blue suit.’ 

‘I wonder if Pat... has enough money to his 
credit to meet that cheque he is filling in.’ 

But always then at the back of my mind preyed the know- 
ledge that I was bilking. It made me very humble—not 
the Uriah Heep slimy variety but the Mary Magdalen 
dignified humility. Virtue makes you arrogant and intol- 
erant. Mean, low guilt such as mine made me feel so 
unworthy and infinitely understanding and forgiving. 

During those last days the local Superintendent came 
into the office to ask me to become Secretary of the Bridge 
Club. He thought I was being annoyingly modest in 
refusing. He did not know how sick I felt at heart every time 
people trusted me, showed confidence in me, respected me. 

When people saluted me deferentially: ‘Yes, Sir,’ 
‘No, Sir,’ I felt like shouting aloud: ‘ Don’t for God’s 
sake, don’t ! I’m asham, a hypocrite.’ 

_€ Make Mr. Eyre the treasurer.’ 

‘Td trust Mr. Eyre with everything I have.’ 

_+Come into Mr. Eyre’s bank. He’ll look after your 
money for you.’. - see Se a 
_ My God, I asked inwardly, why do they turn the knife 


in the wound ? | 


Embezzlement, the most insidious of crimes! I tried 
to remember men who bilked. There was that cashier 
in my ‘ digs’ long ago. Nobody knew he was embezzling. 
When he went on sick leave I went ‘to the train to see 
him off. He gave me a shrinking, abject look which. 
haunts me still. He must have feltexactly as I felt await- 
ing the crash. | 

I never saw him again. An Inspector came down 
to investigate the defalcation. A customer, as customers 
will, tried to excuse the absconding cashier by saying 
he was fond of drink, to which the Inspector gave the 
crushing retort : ‘He may have been a muddling drinker 
but there can be no excuse for a rogue.’ 

An ugly word that, a nasty name, a rogue. It comes back 
to me after all these years. The Inspector calling us in 
one by one and asking us did we remember anything we felt 
we should disclose of the missing man. A God-fearing, 
scripture-quoting man that Inspector; the old type of 
Inspector who did not spy nor pry ; who ceased work about 
four o’clock each day and took the manager for a walk 
before his own dinner in the Hotel at seven o'clock 
sharp. A man who gave an erring official a second chance 
in any fault except dishonesty. A man who took a broad 
view of a branch and did not spend his time totting and 
retotting decimals on overdrafts to discover if any cus- 
tomer was undercharged or overcharged a sixpence. ~ 

I was an honest youth in those days and admitted | 
= owed the absconding cashier half-a-crown for laundry he 
= had paid for me. Also I recollected that I had heard him 
walking his bedroom floor into the small hours night after 
x night and had attributed his insomnia to his supposed 
. teeth-trouble. | 

_ In my last days in the bank I used to picture how my 
2 fall affected my confréres. ee 
- ‘When I walk out after confessing my defalcations, then 
= the real trouble will commence for these men who work 
with me. A second Inspector will be brought down. 
Thank God my written confession will completely exonerate 
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my fellow-workers from the slightest knowledge of my — 
_ dishonourable transactions. But that will not save them 
__ from weeks of sleepless anxiety fearing what further juggled 
entries the Inspector’s systematic investigation will expose; 
__ dreading the disclosure of some forgotten forged vouchers 
_ innocently initialled by them ; despairing of their hoped- 
for promotion ; trying to rid their mouths and minds of 
the nasty taste I will leave to them. An ugly, cowardly, | 
crawling thing, embezzlement.’ - 
I remembered that boy in a neighbouring bank long 
ago who got into trouble over receivable orders. He 
had to wait for weeks before he was brought before 
_ the District Court. He stayed on in his digs and ate 
and slept and went to the pictures. I remembered how 
cruel I was; how cruel all we young bankers were. 
‘We were horrified that he could eat and sleep and go 
to the pictures. He had let himself down. He had let 
his Bank down. He had let us down. We shunned him. 
We had no sympathy whatever for him and we con- 
sidered the District Justice too lenient in letting him 
free on a suspensory sentence. I recollected how out- 
raged and perplexed I was when people outside the banking 
fraternity showed sympathy for the boy. When the crash 
was coming I said to myself : That is how young bankers 
_ will feel about me when I am found out. The older men 
will not have sympathy nor understanding for me because 
- an honest banker cannot understand how he himself or 
anyone of his own profession could stoop to dishonesty, 
__ but the older men will shun silently not condemn openly. 
= Dishonesty is the unforgivable sin in a banker’s code. 
_ There are other walks in life where a man gets a second 
chance if he lets his profession down. In banking there 
can be no second chance. The whole system depends on 
the absolute honesty in money matters of its officials. 
| Eighteen of my twenty years in the bank’s service were 
_ happy and active. Banking is a career where men are 
_ moulded to an exact pattern. Tell me an Irish banker’s | 
_ bank, religion, rank and where he is stationed and without © __ 
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seeing him or meeting him I can give you Sherlock Holmes 
details about his habits, tastes and mode of living. 

There are five thousand bank officials in Ireland and 
they exert an influence on Irish life far in excess of any other 
profession. In every town and village they are the centre 
of social life. I once knew a banker who was secretary 
of all his small town’s clubs and consequently was con- 
stantly writing letters to himself in his various. Poohbah 
capacities : ‘On behalf of his Committee, Mr. Nomen, 
Hon. Secretary of the Badminton Club, has pleasure in 
inviting the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Nomen, Committee and 
members of the Bridge Club, to a soirée on the rth 
instant.’ <i 

The Bank House is the Social centre, the Bank Manager's 
wife, and where there is a Bank of Ireland the Agent’s 
wife, is generally recognised as the leader of Small-town 
Society. 

The young banker is the glass of fashion and the moulder 
of form. In one of his early works Brinsley MacNamara 
describes a bucolic, stagnated Midland village where all 
the shop assistants imitated the accent of the elegant 
banker attending the weekly sub-office a/though they had 
never heard him spear. 

In describing the circumstances which led up to my 
downfall I shall endeavour to portray an average Irish 
banker’s life, and show how he profoundly influences our | 
country, socially and economically. ee 

My first task on the morning I joined the bank’s service 
was to send out notices to men who.owed money on promis- 
sory notes, ‘ bill-merchants’ as we called them. The 
vast majority of these were bills for small amounts ranging 
from {5 to £20. ‘These often went on for generations 
becoming family heirlooms. I saw cases where families 
inherited legacies and continued renewing their bills. 
Often-two small farmers ‘ took in each other’s washing’ by 
signing for one another, the principal on one being the 
surety on the other. As long as they paid the discount 
when the bill fell due every three months, and reduced the 
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9 ‘THERE BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD...’ 
principal by a few shillings every year or so, the Bank did = = 
_ not press them unduly. . ee 


= 
es 


___.In instructing me how to send out these notices of 
_ promissory .notes falling due, my Senior Assistant 
gave me an illuminating rule: ‘ When addressing bank 
___ letters you won’t go far wrong if you put ‘ Mister’ in front — 
___ of every bill-merchant and Esquire after the name of every __ 
__. depositor.’ 3 = 
Soon I developed a banker’s mentality, automatically 
sorting out Esquires from Misters, life’s creditors from 
___ life’s debtors ; subconsciously respecting the depositors, 
patronising with an almost imperceptible contempt the bill- 
merchant. See 
_ Holders of overdrafts were harder to classify. If it was a 
_ petty little overdraft, a huckster shop overdraft, we treated | 
it _with disdain. But the big overdraft, three thousand, 
ee thirty thousand, three hundred thousand—that commanded, 
_ demanded, respect no matter how grudging. Still, I think 
2 _T have always retained a faint contempt for even the biggest | 
- __ debtor balance in the form A 19. a 
+ _ According to the size of a branch a Manager is givena 
discretionary power to grant advances without referring - 
them to his Board of Directors. In a small town he can 
generally advance up to £200, in a larger town £300, 
na big country branch £400 and so on. When I joined | 
_ the bank every advance over the Manager’s discretionary 
_ power had to be entered weekly in a form known as A19, 
and submitted to the Board. : 7 
_Of course when the Inspectors came around every couple 
of years they went thoroughly into every debt, even a bill “| 
for a pound, and everyone owing money had to be reported 
on every six months, in what was known as the Half-yearly 
Statement, until the next inspection. | 
= _ But the A 19 was every Manager’s nightmare. Each — 
account in that had to be submitted to the Board for sanction’ 
or review at regular intervals; the undoubted well- 
secured debts every twelve months, the reasonably sound 
ones every six months and the shaky ones every three 


ah 


a ‘months. If an overdraft was sanctioned for say £ 500 at 
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the customer was overdrawn say £530 on the date of the - 
A 19 a snorter would come from the Secretary’s Depart- 
ment demanding the Manager to apply for sanction fora 
higher overdraft or to explain how the sanctioned limit 
was exceeded. The consequence was that on the weekly Se 
balance day, Saturday in those days, but’ Friday now, I, the 
junior; was sent around to all holders of shaky, troulsieenes = Sie 
overdrafts to urge them to lodge and sometimes to wait 
for the lodgment myself. I was usually empowered to 
warn them that, unless they lodged, their cheques for that __ 
day would be returned unpaid marked with the ominous ~ 
letters ‘ R/D.’ , | 

When I first arrived to begin my banking career I 
felt very grown up indeed, seventeen years old, my first hat, 
my first razor, a crease in the trousers of my new suit and 
clocks on my socks. To-morrow I would begin my own 
life on £100 a year. To-night the Bank Manager actually 
called to see me. 

He was the picture of C. Aubrey Smith, that aristocrat 
of film stars ; tall, distinguished-looking with a white, ~ 
military moustache. Nicholas John Barry was his name 
but he was known to the ‘ County’ as Grene Barry. You 
will find him, born in 1853, in Burke’s Landed Gentry : 
under Grene Barry with a pedigree traced back four hundred _ 
years. He was typical of the old Irish Bank Manager of the 
best type. Too stupid, as he said himself, to. pass for 
Sandhurst, his father, in 1873, settled two hundred pounds 
a year on him to augment his salary, then £40 a year. 
His brother Grene Barry of Ballyneety was a member of | 
the Limerick County Club and he himself had the signal — 
honour of being the first banker who was ever elected tothe 
committee of the Clare County Club. There in the evening © 
you could see him with the Inchiquins, Crowes, Stacpooles, 
Studderts, and Vere O’Briens with their backs literally and 
metaphorically to its aristocratic walls. A gentleman to 
his finger-tips, incapable of a mean thought or act, no 
man ever bilked under Barry. No man could betray the = 


trust of sacks a Manager ho did not sudeceané dis- te 
honour, and because he trusted had his trust respected. © = 
_ There were many such Managers in the old days, | 
_ who had a breeding, an unaffected ‘ play the game’ out- | 
look, which inspired their staff more than all the special 
diplomas or academic honours of the Institute of Bankers _ 
in Ireland. | , : 
Nowadays such Managers would be abhorred by modern 
lightning-totting young Inspectors, and Directors; no 
red tape, no ruling with red ink, no bureaucratic sense. 

That type used to write semi-personal letters to the Board | 
and Bank Secretary: ‘Dear Bill, I strongly recommend 
this advance. There is a tide in the affairs of men which 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune. ‘This tide is now 

Sweeping over the affairs of Pat... Sir Thomas and 
- Gentlemen of the Board, don’t let him sink.’ 

_ |: There ‘is kept in the Banks an interesting book known | 
- as a Character Book. A modern banker would enter 
in this such prosaic comments as :— 
= = _ * Patrick Murphy : occasional overdraft. Small 
= business. I advise caution.’ 
‘ John Murphy : Owner of good farm. PE patitos 
£1,000. Undoubted.’ | 

This book is very useful for a new Manager or an official — 

a taking charge temporarily. : 
2S The Character Books of the old type of Manager were ~ 
oe classics and snippets from them are — being passed 
on from branch to branch. 

‘Tom Murphy: Went bankrupt three times and 
then took to politics like a fish to water. Don’t 
advance him a penny. 

‘ The Ladies Adelaide and Caroline : Two wealthy 
old ladies, aristocrats, who left Ireland to be rid of 

¢ Sinn Fein and F 25e near the King in Belgravia,’ 

‘Lord Stonybroke : A noble gentlentan who like 
his father before him keeps an overdraft, a pack of 

’ hounds and mistresses,’ = 
A bank official never forgets his first branch, Memories _ 
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of mine kept flooding in on me in those last fatal days 
before I handed in my confession to the Bank inspector. 
_ I worked on automatically and still retained the power of _ 
enjoying a moment.. Afterwards, when I met every type 
_ of convicted criminal in Portlaoighise Prison I came to- = 
_ realise a definite Jekyll and Mr. Hyde mentality in most 
them. The convicted criminal does not walk his cell 
_ gnashing his teeth and tearing his hair over the terrible _ 
_ thing he has done. He suffers terrible remorse at times © 
_ but very often he is able to put the memory of his crime —_— 
___ right out of his mind and enjoy a book, a radio programme, 
p= OF 2 0ne,- | ee 
___ I did not really feel fear until the last few weeks before  — 
I made my confession. Then the certain knowledge that 
_ a crash was inevitable and it became merely a question of 
___ how I should best lighten the blow for my fellow-workers __ 
_ and my family, made me a craven coward unable to sleep 
or eat. I lost seven pounds in weight in seven days. For __ 
the year and a half that I was embezzling as long as I 
believed I could repay my defalcations, without being —__ 


~ 
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(To be Continued.) 


We offer a Book Token, value 55., for the best item in this feature. The = 
_ type of extract most welcome is that which carries a social comment on 


contemporary life. Mere printers’ errors or inadvertent inanities are — 


barred. The actual cutting, dated, should be sent. 


_ SECTARIANISM ? | Bees | 
Many readers of the Sunday Independent must have been puzzled by the _ 
tone and implications of the article published in its last issue. . . . a plea for 
the abolition of sectarianism. : < : | 
- When writers lecture the Catholics of Ireland on subjects like this the — 
least they might do in fairness is to declare their own allegiance if any. 
| Standard, January 5th, 1946. 


= PEDIGREE ? 3 icon 
Mrs. C. M. Pearson was the first prize winner of the Cairn Terrier Class. 
- Trish Times, December 19th, 1945. 


~ \ 


— Bow! Wow! 

Nor is all modern reviewing what it ought to be in other respects. For 
“instance, within the last few weeks one of our periodicals here carried a re- 

view that could not but be described as scandalously blasphemous and dirty—__ 
you may make excuses for a reviewer by saying that out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh, but can you excuse the editor who gave 
that" mouth opportunity to spew its obscenities before the reading public ? 
oe | The Standard, March 3rd, 1946. 


‘Tusa Encranp ! 7 
es At the meeting of Fermanagh Education Committee yesterday one of 
the three ex-Servicemen among the seven applicants for the position of 
school attendance officer for Lisnaskea district submitted a testimonial 
Ae from a British Army officer, who was stationed in the United Provinces, 
_. India, in 1936. —— 7 3 | 
es The ex-Serviceman,-a native of the Lisnaskea district, had 21 years’ 
service, and the testimonial paid glowing tribute to him as a soldier, and 
stated :—‘ He is well conducted, well-mannered, and, despite his Irish 


==. gecent, well-spoken.’ : 
John Black, Lisbellaw, was appointed. | . 
ee : Belfast Newstetter, February 23rd, 1946, 


Mr John J. Phelan, who also eppored, ssid that Shaw, {n cone 
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other people, was sponsoring ideals and theories which were averse to those 
of the Irish race. | 

‘I would not permit any book of Shaw’s about my own house, so that 
my own children should have access to it,’ he said. . . . ‘I will not go into 
detail in regard to various passages from Mr. Shaw’s books, from which 
I could quote ad /id. I will content myself with this: that in one particular 
book, which I am not going to name, lest I give scandal, there was written 
a thing which was so blasphemous that even now it makes me tremble to 
remember it.’ 

Trish Press, February 5th, 1946. 


Guiuc-Guuc ! : 

‘ Here is richness pouring from a horn of plenty, handfuls of golden 
grain, sorb apples, purple grapes, plums with stones, to grate the teeth, 
huge luscious melons, and pears that burst into juice. It is a book of poems 
about which one should write a poem.’—Jrish Press. Review of Rime, 
Gentlemen, Please by Robert Farren. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON 
OF CORK 
By PATRICK K. LYNCH* 


WENTY-THREE years before the Communist 
Manifesto and forty-three years before the publication 
of Das Kapital, William, Thompson, a Cork landlord, 
laid the real foundations of modern socialism. James 
Connolly has described him as the first Irish socialist 
and as a thinker who anticipated many of the more impor- 
tant theories of Marx. But the catalogue of his other 
achievements has yet to be compiled from his own scat- 
tered writings and from the literature of the early English 


* Mr. Lynch is a student of Economic History and has made a special 
study of Nineteenth Century Ireland, with particular reference to the 


period in which William Thompson lived. 
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co-operative movement. Apart from Connolly, Irish 
historians have disregarded this strange and remarkable 
Corkman. | 

Thompson was born in 1785 on the family estate at 
Clonkeen, Roscarbery, County Cork. Little 1s known 
of his early years, but it would seem from his writings 
that he soon deserted the conventional interests and 
activities of his class—the Protestant Anglo-Irish, who 
then had a monopoly of all state positions, all power and 
patronage and most of the wealth and education of the 
country. 3 

About 1805, Thompson went to England not as other 
effete Irish landowners in an effort ‘to escape from a 
marsh saturated with the vapours of the Atlantic’ but to 
become acquainted with the writers of the Reform Party 
whose works he had already studied. The Reform Party 
was then attracting some of the best energy and intel- 
ligence of England, and Thompson soon became friendly 
with Jeremy Bentham, philosopher and political thinker, 
James Mill and Francis Place. On the periphery of 
the circle of which Bentham was the centre he met Cobbett 
and Robert Owen. 

It is not certain how long he remained in England, but 
in 1811 he inherited the family estate and for twelve years 
lived like every other Irish landlord on, what he called, 
‘rent, the produce of the labour of others.’ In 1823, 
however, he returned to rearrange his relationship with 
his tenants and to work for the ‘emancipation of the 
oppressed.’ 3 


® 


1. THOMPSON AND THE Co-OPERATIVE MovEMENT 


For the last ten years of his life Thompson established 
himself in Clonkeen as a model of the virtues he preached 
in his writings. He fought for the political and civil 
rights of women, advocated and formed co-operative 
societies on the lines recommended by Robert Owen 
and wrote the first major work on scientific socialism. 
When in 1833 he died, he left his freehold estates, valued 
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at £10,000, to thirteen trustees to be applied i in loans for 
the extension of co-operative communities, the purchase | = 
of shares in existing communities and the reprinting for 
gratuitous distribution of such~of his writings as snHghe = 
_ be supposed to further the cause of co-operation. - ——— 
The influence of his English friend, Bentham, which — 
is obvious in all of Thompson’ s work, extended even to — = 
= 


a Clause in his will: ‘I will that my body be publichy: 
examined by a lecturer on anatomy, on condition of his 
returning the bones in the form of a skeleton, natural or — = 
artificial, to be preserved in the Museum of Human Se 
and Comparative Anatomy—as my books, etc., are to be 
preserved—in the Library of the first Co-operative Com= = ==- 
munity in Britain or Ireland.’ This direction was intended —_ 
as a gesture against the public prejudice which then ec = 
existed towards dissection, but, as he might have expected, 
his tenants protested against its execution. The curious | 
bequest was, however, granted. ae 
Faced with a philanthropic scattering of their aoe an 
the heirs at law contested the will. The trustees and : 
many others interested in co-operation collected funds 
to defend it. But, eventually, the law of property pre. 
vailed. The legal proceedings had continued for over 
a quarter of a century until the Courts held that the will 
was invalid ‘ because immoral objects were included in its” = = 
benefit.” The Courts then took posséssion of the funds, = 
but the final effect of an obscure judgment was never 
| defined.* = = 
_ In. the co-operative movement many of ene =. 
- contemporaries became more widely known than himself 
as publicists or achieved a rather spurious immoteality = 
because of their eccentricities. As an organiser and | 
propagandist Robert Owen is still justifiably remem-_ = 
bered ; his reputation owes little to adventitious factors. —__ 
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* One of the trustees, William Pare, complied with at least one provision of the 
will and published from time to time editions.of Thompson’s works, but unfor- 
tunately suppressed some important papers which the author considered deen pee 
for publication in his life-time. ===» 2, Be: 


But the ee aad philosopher of the movement was 
_ William Thompson. Even Holyoake in his famous 
but wayward History of the Co-operative Movement in 
England describes Thompson_as the first: systematic writer 

on industrial communities. = 
— Thompson started from the then novel principle that : 
workmen ‘ instead of working for they know not whom’ 
should work for each other. He 2 Sa such 

_ detail and explained with such thoroughness his plans 
for the founding of industrial communities that all but 
the most dutiful of modern readers are justified in wishing 
=< fiat the idea of co-operation had never been thought of. 
__.. The shadowof Bentham’s method of presentation clouds all 
_. Thompson’s writings: subjects are divided into cate- 
--_—- gories ;_ these in turn are sub-divided, and every aspect 
of the most insignificant detail is examined with such 
- minuteness that, but for the remarkable value of the 
matter, . the total “effect would be one of monumental 
boredom. But this is a charge upon which better known 
____ scecialists than Thompson cannot easily be acquitted. 

_ Labor Rewarded (1827) was Thompson’s first: sub- 
stantial contribution to the co-operative movement. [n> 
_ this he examined the possibility of conciliating Labour 
=] ana Capital. Three years later, his most important work 
in this field was completed—Practical Directions for the 
_. . Speedy and Economical Establishment of Communities, on — 
the Principle of Mutual Co-operation, United Possessions, 
Equality of Exertions and of the means of Enjoyment. These —- — 
___Directions were very sound and indeed practical and were 
> accompanied by elaborate charts on the model, it would — 
appear, of Bentham’s ‘Constitutions,’ His prescription — 
in general was that land should be taken in perpetuity or 
on a very long lease. All the members of the Community 
should contribute the efforts of their united labour to the 
common pool from which all would obtain ‘ equal distribu- 
tion of the means of happiness.’ All who desired member- 
ship would contribute amounts varying according to their | 
means from 5 shillings to sixpence a week until each adult 
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had subscribed £5, and until £2 10s. was subscribed on 


behalf of each child. ‘To make the labour of the mem-— 


bers productive an attempt should be made to secure the 
remainder of the capital from those who lived in indolence 


and ‘vexatiously to themselves on the produce of the 


labour of others, but who would wish to cease so to live 
and to join in the scheme of equal and universal justice 
and happiness.’ But remembering that dependence on 
the sense of justice of the possessing class was likely to be 
futile, Thompson wisely provided, with his usual thorough- 


ness, for other methods by which money might be ates | 


After discussion with Robert Owen, he proposed, 1 
1831, the formation of a co-operative community in 
Clonkeen, Co. Cork, under his own management. The 
plans provided for 2,000 members; one acre of land 


was to be taken by each member. He drafted a con-_ 


stitution for the community which provided for complete 
freedom of thought and expression ‘on all subjects guided 
by regard for the feelings of others’ and for complete 
freedom of such action as-did not interfere with the exercise 
of similar action by other members. Religion was to 
be absolutely a private concern. Women were to be 
eligible for ‘advancement’ to all offices to which their 
talents and inclinations might lead them. Idlers and 
‘persons with vicious tendencies would, if deemed irre- 
claimable by mild treatment,’ be discharged promptly 
from the community. But he died before his radical and 
ambitious plans could be put into operation. Had he 
lived, the results of his projected Irish experiment might 
have been far-reaching, and the European reformers who 
had already accepted his theories might have further 
profited by his example. He had intended to begin the 
work on a relatively small scale because he fully under- 
stood that the more flourishing schemes of Robert Owen 
would be mere romantic adventures at that particular 
stage of political and economic development in Ireland. 
As a realist he preferred small-scale success to utopian 
failure. 
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_ After his death the influence of his writings was most 
- apparent in hastening the evolution of the English co- — 
- Operative movement towards Socialism and in dispelling — 
_ ‘the sentimental utopianism which characterised much 
social and economic thinking on the Continent. Co- 
_ operation as an end in itself derived little profit from those 
who continued to preach his gospel. His disciple, William — 
Pare, had already become the first Co-operative Lecturer, 
but his successes were indeed modest ones: he is best 
remembered, perhaps, as the organiser of Co-operative 
Tea Parties where he toasted in tea the ‘ King in his social 
capacity of father of his people.’ | 


a 


2. [THOMPSON THE SOCIALIST 


Meanwhile the English working-classes were becoming 
interested in co-operation, which hitherto had been more 
a fad of the rich than a faith of the poor. But by 1835 
Owen’s views were being expounded amongst all classes 

--and the name socialist had conie to be applied for the 
first time to supporters of the co-operative movement. 
Owenite societies and periodicals began to propagate 
ideas which were considerably in advance of their original | 

= doctrines. The source of these new ideas was certainly 
not Robert Owen who had little capacity for speculative 
thought, but William Thompson and a few lesser figures 
who formulated the tenets of what has been called Ricardian 
Socialism. < 
During the first quarter of the nineteenth century there 
seemed to be no insurmountable obstacle to the realization = 
of the ideal of John Locke and Adam Smith—a society —_— 

__ of liberty and equality. Gradually, however, the more  _ 

__-percipient observers saw that the industrial revolution 

waxing in years and ruthlessness was invalidating the 
premises of the “classical ’ syllegism* and that if the ise. 
work of society was to remain unchanged a conflict between 
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“ That the pursuit of enlightened self-interest would achieve the well-being of 
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equality and liberty could not long b 
became evident that the immense achievements o nica 
inventions could best be obtained in large-scale production 


If, on the other hand, — = | . 
ould 
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System of Voluntary Equality of Wealth* Ut is this work = 
__ which most clearly distinguishes Thompson from Robert 
_ Owen and which directed the thought of the later Owenites — 

_ towards scientific socialism. Strangely conflicting _ 
__. Influences converge in the book ; the anarchism of William, _ 
_ Godwin, the individualism of Bentham, the economics of | 
' Ricardo and the co-operation of Owen. An attempt is 
_ made to. relate to reality the idealism of Godwin and to ~~ 
provide a philosophic basis for the teachings of Owen. 

_ From Bentham, Thompson derived what he considered 
__ to be the proper objective of effort in a community—-the — 
securing of ‘ the greatest happiness for the greatest number.’ 
This was indeed a new concept in economics, which was 
until then regarded as essentially the dismal science of 
= wealth. The aim of the book was ‘to apply to social 
____ science the ascertained truths of Political Economy making — 
__ these and all other branches of knowledge subservient to 
that just. distribution of wealth which tends most to human 
happiness.’ == : 

The fundamental principle of Distribution of Wealth 
1s that the ‘ greatest happiness for the greatest number ’ 

_ remains a mirage under the system of individual com-_ 
_ petition, whith even at its freest and in its best form is so 
__ arranged, Thompson said, as to enable one man to deprive 
_° another of a large part of the produce of his labour. He 
__ argues the superiority of mutual co-operation as a method 
_ of production. and explains that the great aim of human 


__ wisdom and benevolence should be to make every member 
__ of society a ‘capitalist-labourer.’ This ‘ great objective’ 
__ should be effected with the least possible inconvenience, 
_ not only to the holders of the capital already accumulated 
_ but ‘to the idlers who are now a mere burden on pro- 
_ ductive labour.’ In this, Thompson differs acutely from 
_ Owen who like our own contemporary, Major Douglas, => 
_ was concerned solely with the distribution of ‘new wealth’ | 
_ and who saw no necessity for tampering with accumulated 


__#* The newly-propored Synem' ie, Robert Owen's, 
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ment and failure: the necessity of reconciling , 


unlike Marx who was more concerned with 
socialism predatory than with making it scientific. 


eliminate the landowner and the capitalist and 


subsistence, the idea of which was probably 


writers. 


equality 


with. securitv . . . and just distribution with continued 
preduction.” Thus Thompson wrote as an economist, 


making 


= . In contending that each man should, in justice, possess - 
the total amount of the wealth he created, Thompson 
introduced a problem which agitated the socialist mind 
for fifty years afterwards: that the establishment of the 
right of the worker to the full product of his labour might 
reserve 
for labour what would otherwise be paid in rent or profit, 
but that it would also sanction extreme inequalities and 
so deprive an incapable or ineffectual workman of any 
claim to maintenance. Thompson’s solution was that 
the full product of labour belonged not to the individual 
producer, but to society to which all members should ~ 
contribute their united effort, each according to his capacity, 
and from which each would receive according to his needs. 
This was the theory of the right of every person to 


derived 


through Godwin from Montcrétien and later French : 


wealth. And unlike Marx, Thompson favoured a volun- _ 
tary redistribution. He was opposed to confiscation by 
the State, and although he did on occasion preach class- _ 
war, he did not regard it as a necessary or desirable pre- 
liminary to the realisation of socialism. He displays =ae 
an understanding of the economic realities inherent in the 
redistribution of wealth which might have savéd many 
later socialists from the consequence of uncritical acceptance 
of economic fictions from Das Kapital. Wealth,’ 
Thompson wrote, ‘should be so distributed as to produce __ 
the greatest equality consistent with the greatest pro- 
duction.’ ‘ Inequality so far as is necessary for security — 

is useful and should be upheld.’ He stressed what might _ 


have saved many modern experiments frum disappoint- 


Thus, Thompson, who had begun by asserting he = 


had no rights to any part of his particular product. — All 
members of society would be required to contribute 


to the common pool a specified amount of labour measured 


in units of time, and the products of the community’s 
_ united efforts would be distributed according to individual 
requirements. In the Gotha Programme of May, 1875, 


organised socialism finally adopted the essence \of the. 


Thompson formula.* 

The few academic economists who have noticed Thomp- 
son’s work have with one exceptionf confined their com- 
ments to the ‘right of the worker to the full product 
of his labour.’ And it is not surprising that Thompson 
has been more severely criticized for drawing an inevitable 
inference from Ricardo’s theory of value than was Ricardo 
for propounding the original proposition. Ricardo has 
been forgiven and retains his niche amongst the venerable 
because sufficient redeeming features are stated to have 
been discovered in his work to compensate for his lapse. 
But when Marx explains the significance of the surplus 
value theory (without acknowledgment to Thompson) he is 
accused of perpetrating ‘the longest, most involved and 
most inconsistent argument ever put on paper.’ 
| The concept of surplus value is perhaps the fundamental 

principle of modern socialism. It was popularised by 
_ Marx and Engels, but they had nothing to add to the 
‘economics of the subject. Between themselves they 
propagated the illusion that the real significance of surplus 
value remained hidden from human eyes until Marx had 
completed his great inquiry ‘into the historical course 
of economic events which inevitably produced the bour- 


* «The principle that, “generally, beneficial labour being possible only through 
society, the whole produce of labour belongs to society : that work being univer- 


sally compulsory, every member of society has an equal right to a share of the 


product according to his reasonable requirements.’ ”’ 
TW. Stark: The Ideal Foundations of Economic Thought. 
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= | “injustice of private property that deprived the labourer 
of the full value of his efforts, ended by becoming the 
_ first pacific Irish communist to proclaim that the labourer 
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" geoisie and the proletariat, the auinual antagonisms of. 
two and to discover in the resultant economic conditio: 18 
the means to end the conflict.’ Indeed there is-con- 
siderable justification for Bertrand Russell’s observation — : 
that the Marxian version of surplus value is ‘not a con- __ 
tribution to economic theory so much as a translation ue ae 
hatred into abstract terms and mathematical formule.’* 
A study of Thompson’s Distribution of Wealth iden 
the unsubstantial basis of Engels’ claim that although earlier 
socialists had criticized the existing capitalist mode of 
production and its results, they could never reform 12 
because they never arrived at a clear tomprehension of its 
origin and nature. In his earlier works Marx frequently — Se 
- quoted Thompson to confound his enemies, but in Das — 
Kapital Thompson was dismissed in 2 footnote—an 
inaccurate one at that.T ae 
In March, 1868, when introducing Das Kapital to 
German workers, Engels in Churchillian metaphor pro-_ =e = 
claimed: * Valuable as the writings of Owen, St. Simon, and — 
Fourier are and will remain—it was reserved fora German 
to climb to the heights from which the whole field of modern _ 
social relations can be seen clearly and in full view just — 
as the lower mountain scenery is seen 2 an observer — 
| standing on the top-most peak.’ = 
There is some indication in the —— to Volume U 
of Das Kapital of what was seen from the top-most peak. — — 
“What did Marx say of surplus value that is new?’ = 
Engels asks ; he explains that previous socialists saw the = 
injustice of surplus value and looked for a utopian means 
of abolishing it. They failed, however, and ‘ remained : 
in thrall to the economic categories as they found them.’ = 
This is clearly what Thompson did not do. What dis 
tinguishes him from Marx is that he favoured voluntary — 
methods for achieving the aims of socialism. He under- = 


ae 


*The originality and validity of Marx’ s political and historical theses are” 
altogether outside the limits of this essay which is coneerned only with his 
-  * economic’ theory. : 


t It was subsequently corrected by Mrs. ss Marx’s s daughter. 
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stood the possibilities of class-war but did not advocate 
them. Unlike Marx, he was possessed of no devils of 
hatred for the class from which he sprung however much 
he detested it. For him, property owners were fellow- 
men to be converted, not monsters to be expropriated. 
He had seen too much corrupt nineteenth century state 
intervention in both Ireland and England to be enamoured 
of it, except as a purely negative instrument for abolishing 
restraints of trade and monopolies. His socialism was a 
protest against the economic system in which he lived, a 
protest against the ruthless self-interest and extravagant 
competition of those who controlled property and wealth. 
Marx's appeal was to the native acquisitive instinct of ‘the 
dispossessed. As Bernard Shaw has pointed out, Das 
Kapital was ‘not a treatise on socialism, but a jeremiad 
against the bourgeoisie, supported by such a mass of 
evidence and such a relentless Jewish genius for denuncia- 
tion as had never been brought to bear before.’ Marx 
may have been, and indeed was, a remarkable historian, 
but of original economic theory he had nothing to con- 
tribute to Socialism. Perhaps both he and Engels realised 
this and attempted to disguise it. Few writers have so 
fortified themselves with quotations as Marx. Yet in 
Das Kapital he omits clearly to divulge the source of his 
most important concept, surplus value. In the introduction 
to the 1887 edition of Das Kapital, Engels referred to 
Marx’s use of quotations : ‘In many. instances passages 
from economic writers are quoted in order to indicate when, 
where and by whom a certain proposition was for the first 
time clearly enunciated.’ But-there is no indication given 
either by- Marx or Engels that the whole theory of surplus 
value was, in fact, in all essentials borrowed from William 


Thompson. 


3. THompson THE FEMINIST 

As an educational theorist and an advocate of political 
and civil rights for women, Thompson is also undeservedly 
forgotten, although, even now, over a century after his 
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death, his feminist propaganda is far from antiquated. 
He often managed to condense in an infelicitous sentence 
truths that some modern writers and lecturers communicate 
much less effectively in lengthy discourses. He contended 
that the denial of equal educational rights resulted not 
only in lack of enlightenment among women, but also 
produced consequential evils in men. ‘The ignorance 
of the local selfish views of woman,’ he wrote, ‘is a 
balancing force always in operation to bring down to their 
own level the expanding sympathies and aspirations for 
knowledge of men. . . . Whatever, not them, man sets his 
heart upon, is with them a riva/, and every act of malicious — 
ignorance . . . is put into motion to decry its value. 
He believed that if political and civil equality existed, 
there would be a double emulation of knowledge and 
consequently of’ virtue between men and women. The - 
title of his most influential work on feminism leaves the _ 
| prospective reader in no doubt as to the nature of the 
contents : da Appeal of One-Half of the Human Race, 
Women, against the Pretentions of the other Half, Men, to 
retain them in Political, and thence in Civil and Domestic 
Slavery. (1825) Bee 
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- William Thompson is to-day only a forgotten name in 
the history of social and economic thought, but in E025 
John Minter Morgan wrote: ‘In acute analytical 
investigation, in just and comprehensive views of society, __ 
and in bold uncompromising exposition of error, tie 
Distribution of Wealth is perhaps unrivalled; it is the — 
most able work upon Political Economy that has appeared 
since the Wealth of Nations. Few would now endorse _ 
this enthusiastic eulogy, yet it is undoubtedly a fairer 


valuation .than the present-day assessment which has 
consigned to oblivion the work of the Cork landlord who - — 
sought to invalidate Condorcet’s -pronouncement ‘that 
science had done much for the g/ory of mankind, but little _ 
or nothing yet for its happiness.’ Se 
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foe O™ clear cold morning in November two young men 
R  Decanied a south-bound train in Kingsbridge Station, 
Se Dublin. Both were bareheaded and wore shabby 
-~ tweed overcoats. That they were fitters was a fact 
= indicated by a black, timber attache case which one of the 
men was carrying ; there were also tell-tale smudges of 
grease on their cuffs and on the edges of their overcoat 
pockets. Their names were Bernie Byrne and Arthur 
Lowe: they were being sent by their firm to repair the 
ee boiler of a country creamery in County Kildare. 
_ Byrne was an albino ; his complexion was over-fresh 
_ and his eyes were the eyes of a tamed white rodent. His 
hair was cut short to avoid attracting undue attention but 
_the irrepressible pink of his body had bubbled up through 
his scalp. His expression had a disconcerting trick of 
trading idiocy for sagacity at the most unexpected moments. 
Arthur Lowe’s face gave promise of being cadaverous 
before he was twenty-five. He had a facial tic. He was so 
sallow that one could not imagine his intestines to be other 
than grey rubber tubes. His humour, of which he was 
extremely niggardly, was slow, droll and deliberate. His 
dyspepsia, already chronic, had made him a person subject 
_to sudden bouts of unreasoning irritation. 
During the journey down—a bare hour’s run—they 
_ remained standing in the corridor with their elbows resting 
on the horizontal guardsbar of a window. Since they were 
young, they resented the fact that they were wearing their 
working clothes while travelling, and this was the reason 
_ that they did not enter a compartment. The corridor was 
_ ammoniac and stale and had little to offer them except the 
___ beginnings of train-queasiness. Despite this they found the 
ride slightly exhilarating and it was with an unmistakable, if 
indeed somewhat subdued, sense of. adventure that they 
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looked out into the widening day. People passing to the 
lavatory.crushed by them with barely articulated apologies. 
The young men gave room with excessive readiness as if 
to compensate with manners what they lacked in clothes. - 
Looking downwards at an angle of forty-five degrees Byrne 
saw in the compartment behind him a sickish girl of four 
or five mouthing biscuits. The compartment was crowded ; 
at a station he heard a stout woman praise the virtues of 
Aylesbury ducks. Some time afterwards he heard a voice 
from the other side of the compartment begin : ‘ There’s 
nothing on.earth the matter with my husband but. . .’ 

The men alighted at a small station in County Kildare. 
An impish boy of twelve with a red head and a freckled 
face met them. ‘That he was a playboy was instantly 
obvious. His face cracked up with contagious glee as he 
asked : “ Are ye the men to mend the Creamery ?’ 

‘ We are!’ | | 

The albino was laughing. The boy’s face set for a 
moment as he examined Byrne’s face and eyes. The albino 
resented the examination. 

‘ The manager says I’m to show ye the way. If ye like 
I'll get the case sent up in a creamery car and ye can take 
the short-cut across the bog.’ — 

‘Across the bog?’ 

‘ Aye |’ | 

‘ That’ll suit me fine,’ said Byrne. 

The boy roared at the porter who, on closer inspection, 
proved also to have a red head and was obviously a brother 
of the guide: ‘Hey, Mick, send that up in the next 
car |’ | 

When they came out of the station they saw the trees. 
From an old oak depended the tattered remnants of summer 
finery now eked out in ragged brown bunting : a mendicant 
beech held out in emaciated hands the last of its unspent 
coppers: the furze was flecked with in-between-season 
gold. Beneath the trees they saw the bogland. As they 
approached they lost interest in the trees and were taken 
with the as yet finite landscape. Following the boy they 
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crossed the fence between the trees and were then on the 


Before them a turf bank reared itself as a great black — 
rectangular box with planed-away corners. Drawing _ 
‘near they saw that close to the surface this rampart had 
crazied into fissures that had oozed irregularly-shaped _ 
knobs of semi-dried peat. Clean rushes in tight clumps — 
sprang from the black chocolate-coloured ground. Bog-. 
holes were filled with ink or quicksilver according to the ~ 
light’s quirk. A not repulsive odour of old sulphur came- 
up out of the mould underfoot. ae 
- Their guide was agility itself. He sprang to a step 
in the black bog-wall, gained purchase and leaped up. 
The two young men followed. Then they saw the country- 
side in its entirety. It had all the variety of a display of 
tweeds in a shop window. Under their feet it was prune 
and orange and vermilion, with sometimes a lichen blazing 
‘up in a brilliant green. The leathery heather swished 
hungrily around their boots. The large white bones of 
fallen and stripped trees were flung here and there in the 
canyons of the cutaway. The sun had bleached them and 
the wind had antlered them. Two or three newly-erected 
labourers’ cottages were placed around the periphery of 
the bog: what with their red roofs, green doors, white 
walls and tarred plinths they hada wholly fictitious pretti- 
ness. A disconsolate black cow moved dully beside each 
of these dwellings. The sky was a wash of grey clouds. 
On the near horizon they saw the scarlet and white, hulk 
of the Creamery. Beyond it were the crisp orthodox hills 
of the Irish skyline. | | | 
The men strode along, singularly braced by the morning 
air. To breathe it alone was an adventure. Since the 
ground underfoot was reasonably dry they had the sensation 
of walking on eiderdowns. Then on their left they saw a 
hollow square carpeted with fionndn as white as wood 
fibre. It was growing in great tufts which were heavily 
matted in one another. The hollow seemed as snug as_ 
the bottom of a delph-crate, Their guide dropped into 
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this hollow, at the same time signalling to the men not. 
to make unnecessary noise. Byrne and Lowe followed 


warily. The youngster had his hands extended with the 


4 palms turned backwards. He was tiptoeing forward, his 
4 pert head turning this way and that. Suddenly he stood 
4 stock still and the wings of his nostrils widened. His 
a eyes were fixed on a tuft of grass before him. Seeing him 
= standing thus the two men halted. ‘Then the boy threw 
= himself forward on the ground. Lying prone he scrambled 


into a ball bringing his knees up to him and clawing at 
his belly. The men heard a squeal coming from beneath 
the boy. For all the world it sounded like the complaint 
of an injured infant. 


- | ‘JT have him! I have him! I so-hoed the hare !’ 
The youngster’s voice was blotched with an excitement 
S which immediately communicated itself to the men who - 


began to laugh and query eagerly. Lowe’s tic began to 
beat furiously. Meanwhile the little actor was making the 
most of his.moment on the stage. He rolled over to his | 
knees, thence to his feet, all the while clutching something 
in the pit of his stomach. Then the men saw the elongated 
whitish body trimmed with red-brown fur. They saw: the 
: cut and curve of the great hind legs, the squashed ears 
a and the huge protuberant eyes. Carefully the boy gathered_ 
| the animal together, all the while keeping the hind legs 
: 


under firm control. : 
“Adl three grew strangely intimate after sharing this 
experience together. With a nod of his head the boy 
s _ indicated the hare’s form in the grass. The albino im- | 
- mediately crouched and bared the snug little arch. They 
all saw where the bones of the hare’s buttocks had bared 
the black clay. Byrne and Lowe in turn placed the backs of 
their hands on the floor of the form and remarked that it was 
still warm. As they stood up each man shrunk and shrunk 
2 in imagination until he was a hare in the form peering out 
3 at the world through the tangled stems of the grasses. 
: Then Bernie Byrne asked ; “ Hey |! what are you going 
to do with him?’ 


ae was a question the boy had not = himacih 
tesa, He took refuge in a laughing vagueness. 
But the actor in him suddenly provided the answer. 
See don’t know ... unless [ kill him!’ = i 
‘Will yop give him to me?’ asked the albino, nek — 
“Alive ? 
S25 ive (= = 
Sure, Pll give ee to you. [ll put him ina bag above ne 
at the Creamery and you can take him with yop. : 
_ Arthur Lowe had recovered his moroseness. ‘ What 
do you want him for ?’ ae 
‘I don’t know ... I’ll do something with bapa Byrne _ 
smiled and grew remote. This withdrawal irked Lowe, — 
who said: ‘Come on or we'll never get this job done.’ 
It was night when they returned to the city. A frosty 
river-wind caused them to shudder as they emerged from 
the station. Arthur Lowe was carrying the timber case : 
Byrne had the hare in a bag. They took a bus to O’Connell 
Bridge. 
__ Looking up the great thoroughfare Byrne suddenly 
discovered that he had been granted the power to view 
his city with novel eyes. For one thing the balusters 
of the bridge were now wondrously white. The diffused 
light in the street was almost as impalpable as- floating 
powder : it hung in a layer, perhaps twenty feet in height - 
and then fined upwards into the windless city rigging. 
Over this was the unremembered night sky. Dan O’Connell 
himself and his satellites in bronze had all fused to form 
a drowsy octopus : Nelson was a cold hero on an eminence 
waiting to be quickened by a brilliant anecdote. The 
trams were lively enough but they had gone to great pains 
to conceal their pattering feet. To the left and right 
Neon displayed its inability to form a right angle. Now 
and again a ragamuffin wind, shot with gaseous green 
slime, clambered up the ladders in the river walls and 
shrugged its facile way in and out of the arcades and the 
ice-cream parlours. The curves of the lamp-standards 
interpreted benevolence in terms of cement. 
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The people, too, had altered. In a remote nook in 
the street cerulean lanterns were busy transforming the 
passers-by into death’s heads. The theatre queues were 
composed of sexless, friendless, kinless persons who had — 
voluntarily assembled thus in batches to make it easy for 
them to be gathered to God. The managements of the — 
eating-houses had scraped circles or triangles or squares 
or lunes in the frosted nether glass of their ae Ses 
through which the prudent could observe the imprudent » - = 
eating lime-green hens. Objects in britches and skirts = 
trod on the grey-green cellar lights and applauded them- = = 
selves for their intrepidity. A girl with her partner passed 
by hurriedly: a shell pink dance frock was ee ee 
below her dark coat. Suddenly she leaned forward and, 
egging her face onwards to a gambler’s -vivacity, said = 
sweetly: ‘But, Joseph... .’ Two workmen seagate = = 
by : one of them was speaking vehemently and gutturally, 
‘Play yer cards, I said, play yer cards.’ See 

The albino had halted by the O’ Connell Monument. == 
His eyes were luminous in the dark. | = 

‘Hey!’ called Lowe. ‘ Whatta yeh doin’? a 

Byrne did not answer. He stepped ote a in ‘under: = 
the statue where it was semi-dark. THe ripped the slip- 
‘knot on the sack’s mouth, caught the sack by the bottom, 
and spilled the hare out on the ground. The animal was 
cramped: he gave three sorry hops, then crouched 
against the base of the statue. Above him Octopus 
O'Connell gave no indication of ambling. , 

(A hare is composed of three delightful ovals with | 
swivels at the neck and loins. First there is the great __ 
oval of the body, balanced above and below by the smaller 
ovals of the head and hindquarters. The oval of the hind- 
quarters is fragmentary but may be indicated satisfactorily 
enough by a simple illustration. The flexible ears are 
propellers, the tail a rudder. After that it is a question 
of power propelling a mechanism that is in perfect equi- 
oise. a 
: But wherever the power of the animal is generated ~ 
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it f ids expression in the oul i hind legs Shick have > 
he ‘gift of spurning the world. Spurning the world— 
at's the secret out ! That is what makes the hare so 


superstitious. ) 

_ Sallowface was very quiet as he watched the seins 

The tic flicked in his morose features. His face cleared 

ashe gradually acquitted his companion of blackguardism. 

_ Byrne had begun to smile curiously :“ he crouched with 

_ legs set well apart. His two palms began to aim the hare 

towards the lighted street. The animal moved in the 

_ desired direction but, as yet, his gait consisted of despicable 

__ lopes. There was no indication that he could be so trans- 
-_cendently swift. Suddenly he stopped and began to cosy 
_ himself on the tram-track. Then he looked like an illustra- 
= tion of a hare in a child’s picture-book. A breath of river- 

- wind came upon him and eddied his fur: this wind-also 

edged the albino’s anger. He stripped his teeth and shouted 

= “Yeh-Yeh-Yeh !’ He raced his heavy boots and cried 
© Hjulla-hulla-hulla !” as he slipped his imaginary hounds. 

_ The somnolent hare became suddenly charged with violence. 

_ First he sprange erect until he was a vibrant red loop 

laced with white shadow. His ears were tubed to the 

street. Then he began to pelt up mid-road. All the while 

S ‘the maniacal teeth of the albino were volleying * Yeh- 

- Yeh-Yeh”’ behind him. = 

a At first the hare’s passage occasioned little comment. _ 
- The people continued to stilt along or stand i in lack-lustre 
lamp Then someone began to cry out: ‘The Hare! 
= ihe fiare | - 

(You have seen the breeze impishly test the flexibility 
of a barley-field : you have seen a child’s hand riffle the 
tassels of a country-woman’s shawl: you have seen a 

-_ window-wind bring to life the dead hair of a deskful of = 

__~ schoolgirls.) : , = 

-—— “The Pare |. ‘The Hare!’ = 

Passion sprang up in the people as if it were a Jack-in- | 
| theo ~The alert among the six thousand oo began 
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to gesticulate and run. ‘The Hare! The Hare!’ they 
shouted. The street rocked in its own uproar. The rushing, 
roaring people miraculously had sons and sisters and 
friends. , 

ane piare J Phe Maret’ 

Meanwhile the animate brown talisman darted here 
and there setting his red torch to the golden thatch of 
the street. Now and again he stopped abruptly. When 
he did so no part of the street was hidden from his ex- 
ophthalmic-goitrous eyes. His ability to stop was fantastic. 
There was no doubt whatsoever but that he was terrified, 
yet his body was incapable of demonstrating dread and 
thus his terror masqueraded as alertness. He seemed 
to be aware that the milling people were roaring for his 
blood : And the people? They continued to demonstrate 
that mankind is a huge wind-rocked stone balanced on 
a cliff-face. Either that or (absurdity of absurdities !) 
the greyhound is present in everyone together with the 
bittern, the plaice and the elephant. 

Then the blazing galleon of a tram bore down upon 
the animal. He lost the sense of his exits. He raced 
towards the lighted street wall which miraculously opened 
before him in the form of an entrance to a subterranean 
barber’s shop. He sped downwards breaking the many 
parallel gleams of the metal stair-treads. , 

The barbers stood in reverent ranks attending to the 
customers. With long, cool hops the hare passed through 
and went in the half-open doorway of an inner store-room 
which was roofed at its farthest end by opaque cellar- 
lights. The room had a repulsive smell compounded of 
superannuated combs and hair-oil in semi-rusty tins. 
Along one wall was a long bench. The hare lay down 
beneath it. 

The crowd from the street surged down the stairway. 
They were a shade intimidated when they saw the hieratic 
gestures of the barbers. The head barber came forward 
—he also owned the premises—and he began to shepherd 
the intruders with his scissors and comb. His name was 
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Richard Collis and he had the urbanity that has come to 
be associated with commercial competence. The man 
had a skull the shape of an inflated pig-bladder ; his 
complexion, though a trifle over-scarlet, was undoubtedly 
first class. The points of his moustache were his twin- 
treasures and compensated in some measure for a childless 
marriage. His thinning hair was as a large cross placed 
on his bare shoulders. With every step he took towards 

the intruders he filched the significance from their entrance 

and made it appear a vulgar brawl. 

soit s a hate, mister.’ 

‘A hare’s after coming into your shop.’ 

They took refuge in defeated laughter and the inevitable 

puns. : 
Richard Collis brought the full searchlight of his’ 
suavity to bear on the crowd on the stairway. Those nearest 
him were light-blinded by its rays. But his rear was 
unguarded : he felt the nick-snip of the many scissors | : 
die down behind him’ and whenever a snip did come, 4 
it-seemed as if one of the younger barbers were cocking s 
a snook at his poll. He turned to his staff and chided 
them with a glance. The music of scissors and razor 
began again but at a much slower tempo. Turning once 
‘more he found the people at the head of the stairway 
quite merry and mutinous. It took all his charm and tact 
to expel them without appearing undignified. 

Then a young barber pointed and said: ‘ He’s after 
going into the room, sir.’ 

Richard Collis asked his customer to hold him excused. 
He entered the store-room, switched on the light and 
Closed the door softly behind him. He saw the hare beneath 
the bench—a brown huddle which had achieved .an un-_ 
mistakable domesticity. The animal’s panting was difficult 
to apprehend. Step by step the barber stole nearer. The 
hare swivelled his head but did not move away. Richard 
Collis got down on his knees.. The hare watched him 
first with friendliness then with apathy. There came a 
sudden lull in the minor thunder of boots on the cellar - 
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lights. The barber stayed thus watching the hare for 


an appreciable while. . 
Then Richard Collis’s countenance sagged, spruced, 
then sagged irretrievably. ‘The skin of his face, as yet 


‘under some small control, proved to be covering a volatile 


squirming flesh. Unsuspected nerves jerked in patches 
like wind-flaws on still water. His tongue had ballooned 
and was filling his mouth. His lower lip essayed speech 
a few times before it succeeded. 

‘Wisha God be with you Ballintierna in the morning ! ” 

He continued to kneel thus in trance while high in his 
mind the years clinked by like silver beads. Gradually 
his face grew less ruined. At last the renewed thunder 
of the boots on the cellar-glass aroused him. Then he 
arose and returned to his shop closing the door reverently 


behind him. 


THE MOSQUITO PRESS” 
By P. S. OHEGARTY | 


AL interesting book could be written about the 
weekly and monthly journals which, to use a famous 
phrase, festooned the Separatist, Sinn Fein and Irish 
Ireland Movements during the thirty or so years after the 
death of Parnell had ended the possibility of anything 
reasonable coming out of his movement without him. The 
Separatist element, the consciously Separatist element that 
is, had beensheld to Parnell’s Movement by Parnell him- 
himself, and with him gone, it went adrift and set about 
preparing itself in clubs, literary societies, and so on, for 
a new organisation and movement. And its course was 
marked by little papers, with few advertisements and small 
circulation, written almost wholly by voluntary writers, 
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coming and going, coming and going. In those days, very 
little money sufficed to pay a weekly or monthly printing 
bill, but even that little taxed the resources which could 
be drawn upon, resources which, apart from odd munificent 
gifts of £20 and even £50 at times, were confined to small 
sums collected out of the small earnings of the minor clerks 
and civil servants who formed the bulk of the membership 
of the clubs and societies. Later, when there were at the 
same time a number of these ephemeral papers, somebody 
raised a question about them at Westminster, wanted them 
suppressed,-and Mr. Birrell—I am almost sure it was 
‘ Gussie,’ as we used to call him—pursuing that policy of 
his of not taking any notice of anything for which the 
Unionists and Conservatives hated him but which did the 
Separatist cause a lot more harm than any amount of 
strong Tory Government would have—Birrell put the 
question aside with easy assurance and referred to the 
papers as “ Mosquitoes.’ He averred that he would take 
no more notice of them than of the buzzing of so many 
mosquitoes. Well, it was a very apt description. Some of 
them were rather more than mosquitoes. The United 
Lrishman could certainly, without straining, be dubbed a 
hornet, and The Leader might fairly be dubbed a wasp. 
But on the whole Mosquitoes is a fair enough’ general 
term. All movements, and all sections of movements, in a 
democratic age, appealing to ‘the people,’ have found it 
necessary and advantageous to have a paper of some sort 
to put their points to the people. And all these little papers 
played a part, small or big, in the evolution and the course 
of the movement generally. 

Belfast began it. The first paper of the Ireland which 
was not yet even a new Ireland, but which was in process 
of going to be a new Ireland, was The Northern Patriot, a 
monthly published in Belfast in 1895-7. I do not know 
who the Editor was, but it was definitely Nationalist in 
the Separatist sense, and it was consciously literary. It 
had a leader every month commenting upon some aspect 
of National happening, but it was not provocative. ! [It had 
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an attitude but not a policy, and the bulk of its contents 
was literary and historical. Most of its contributions were 
signed with pen-names, and included Seumas MacManus 
(‘ Mac’) and William Rooney (‘ Fear na Muintire’), but 
amongst the small number of names signed were those of 
Alice Milligan and Peter Magennis. Miss Milligan 
probably knows all about it. 

In 1896 it was strongly reinforced, also from Belfast, 
when The Shan Van Vocht was started and ran until 1899. 
It was stronger than The Northern Patriot, more outspokenly 
Separatist, more obviously in direct touch with the Fenian 
tradition, and better written. It was edited by Miss 
Milligan, who wrote very extensively for it, as did Ethna 
Carbery, and amongst the contributors were Seumas 
MacManus, Arthur Griffith (signed, Arthur J. Griffiths), 
William Rooney, James Connolly (only a couple of 
minor contributions), Victor Power (an older generation), 
T. E. Mayne, P. J. Mulhall, and F. H.. O'Donnell. 
After the starting of The United Irishman in 1899 it at 
once jumped into the position of being the Separatist 
organ, and The Shan Van Vocht was discontinued, Miss 
Milligan and Ethna Carbery and Seumas MacManus 
transferring to it. 3 

The United Irishman ran until 1916, in effect. In. 1906 
a priest brought a libel action against it, and got a verdict 
for £50, whereupon it closed down and reappeared the 
following week as Sinn Fein, which ran until 1914, when 
it was suppressed, and was succeeded by Nationality. But 
under all names it was the same paper and the same editor. 

It was started by Denis Devereux, and Rooney and 
Griffith were its chief writers. After Rooney had died in 
1901, Griffith was the chief writer, and the brain of the 
whole movement of which it became the mouthpiece. It 
does not, perhaps, come really under the description 
Mosquito, because, although it was .included by Mr. 
Birrell amongst the Mosquitoes, it does not fulfil one condi- 
tion of a true Mosquito. 

The true Mosquito has a short life, and nobody gets 
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"anything out ge it but the printer ; it is, in fact, a spare 
time undertaking. Now The United Irishman went on, 


three times, until forcibly suppressed, for fifteen years 


altogether, and its Editor had to be paid a small wage to 


write it. But on general grounds it has to be admitted a 


_ true Mosquito, or, as I suggested above, a Hornet. Except 


the ’48 papers, there is no Nationalist paper in the record 


- with which it could be compared. Griffith himself wrote 
magnificently, and he inspired other people to write as 


magnificently as they were capable of doing. Everybody 
who was ‘ doing ’ anything in the Irish literary world of 
the day wrote for it, and while it would fill pages to give 
the names of the contributors, W. B. Yeats, George 
Russell, Padraic Colum, Frank Fay, James Stephens, 
R. Irvine Best, H. Egan Kenny, Seamus O’Sullivan, Fred 
Ryan, were amongst them. Yeats’ Where There 1s Nothing 
was first printed outside America as the Samhain supple- 
ment to The United Irishman of 1905. Its influence was 
paramount and profound, and if Griffith, as has been many 
times stated in disparagement of him, quarrelled sooner — 
or later with most of the literary -men whom he had 
attracted to him, he quarrelled with them on ‘questions 
which were to him questions of national principle. And he 
left them not as he found them. He was a man whose 
writing instincts had been subordinated to a purpose, and 
he subordinated everything else to that purpose, and judged 
everything that happened by its reactions on that purpose. 
But he was really the most generous-minded of men, and 
he bore no malice, and I would like to get down here a 
tale of him which is not generally known. When Griffith 
was in Gloucester Prison in June, 1918, he asked to see 
the Governor, with whom the prisoners had established a 


sort of mutual tolerance, and told him that on the 13th 


the Irish prisoners must have a special dinner, with some- 
thing to drink. The Governor asked him why, and he 
answered, ‘ Because it is the birthday of Ireland’s greatest 
national poet.’ The Governor was so taken aback, and 
impressed, that he did provide the dinner, with drink, as 
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requested. And so Griffith, who had written bitterly about 
Yeats in The United Irishman, drank his health with right 
good will. He quarrelled only for the sake of the Cause, 
which was, to him, greater than either himself or any man, 
peer or poet. At any rate,amongst Mosquitoes, The United 
Irishman was a sun around which many satellites re- 
volved. | | 

The Leader, also, fails in the same conditions as The 


‘United Irishman. It not alone paid its Editor, but it paid 


contributors, and it not alone did not die in a short time 
but it is still alive, at the ripe age of 45. It appears amongst 
the Mosquitoes because it was an integral part of the 
whole movement, and for a time a very significant part. 
Mr. D: P. Moran, who started it, and wrote most largely 
in it, and impressed his personality and his policy on his 
contributors, was a man of patriotism and force and ideas. 
His policy was de-anglicisation, the Irish language and 


Irish industrial revival, and in its early years the paper was. 


probably the most potent recruiting agent+the Irish- 
Ireland, Gaelic League, Industrial Revival, had. He never 
took to the political side of The United Irishman, and when 
he allowed himself to ridicule and attack it, and to advocate 
‘collaring the King,’ he lost something, and while The 
Leader remained vigorous and forcible while its founder 
lived, it gradually ceased to have any national significance. 
But it has an honoured place amongst the Mosquitoes, 
being, indeed, itself, rather a Wasp. D. P. Moran himself 


was its chief writer, and it printed Irish matter every week 


from the beginning, written in the early years by Canon 


Peadar O’Laoghaire, and Fr. Dinneen. The Leader 
specialised in graphic language. The Irish manufacturers, 
who were then rather less enterprising than they are now, 
were referred to as ‘ The Dark Brotherhood,’ the Licensed 
Trade was referred to as ‘ Bung,’ the Separatists were 
either ‘The Tinpikemen’ or ‘The Green Hungarian 
Band.’ ‘/E.’ was ‘ The Hairy Fairy.’ But | think its 
best effort was a sentence written once when the Abbey 
Theatre Company returned to Dublin after a tour in 


eS 


7 
England and America. Moran wrote ‘ The Pegeen Mikes 
have returned to town.’ 


The whole movement was now in a state of surging 
enthusiasm and activity and it began to have small re- 
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percussions within the Parliamentary Party. T. M. Kettle’s 
two papers, New Jrelund (1903/4, London), and The 
Nationalist (1905/6), and the Young Ireland Branch of 
The United Irish League were efforts, coldly received 
by the Party, to keep it in line with the more vigorous 
activity of the Irish-Irelanders generally. Then came a 
new eruption out of Belfast. In Belfast Bulmer Hobson, 
Denis McCullough, and other young men, had established 
a Dungannon Club, followed by similar clubs in Dublin 
and in London. They represented the pure Fenian tradi- 
tion, the wing in the Sinn Fein Movement which fought 
everything which seemed to threaten its essential separatism. 


Hobson had previously been responsible for U/adh, a 
literary quarterly (1904/5), to which Miss Milligan, 


Forrest Reid, Cu Uladh, Joseph Campbell; Casement, 
J. W. Good, Robert Lynd and ‘ .’ also contributed. 


| Hobson’s hand in Mosquito papers is easily traceable in 


the fact that he always insisted on printing them on the 
best paper, with wide margins, and good printing. One 
has only to look at Uladh, The Republic, Irish Freedom, The 
Irish Volunteer of 1914-16, and some of the semi-trade 
papers he produced at The Candle Press and Martin Lester, 


‘to recognize at once this cardinal principle of his. He 


always held that you had a better chance of being read if 
you produced the stuff attractively. The Republic (1906-7) 
was kept alive for nearly six months, having been in that 
period several times at death’s door, and kept alive by 
providential remittances from Hobson who, towards the 
end, was in America. Its chief writers were Hobson, 
Lynd, Joseph Campbell and J. W. Good, the most brilliant 
writer of Notes of his day, after Griffith. Sean McGarry 


was also working in connection with it, and Sean 


MacDermott, newly converted from MHibernianism by 


‘Hobson and McCullough. 
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Nation (1907-1910). The Peasant, published at Navan be 
James McCann, was intended to be a sort of provincial 
Irish Homestead, a paper to advance a rural civilisation, but = 
W. P. Ryan had in hima mixture of Theosophy, Paganism, 
Celtic Mythology, Socialism and Modernistic Collectivism  __ 
which got Cardinal Logue on the raw, and the Cardinal. : Ss 
brought pressure to bear on Mr. McCann, who ceased his 
financing of the paper. Immediately, W. P. carried iton from — 
Navan, and then came to Dublin, where it became a sort of 
general Forum for everybody in the movement. It also was — 
an exception to the general rule—it paid an Editor and a_ 
Manager as well as paying the printers, but it was a most 
useful and, in W.P.’s own phraseology, ‘ stimulating ° 
paper. while it lasted. To name its contributors would be 
toname everybody—save Griffith and Yeats and ‘ ’— 
in the ebullient Ireland of its day. Hobson was, of course, 
also mixed up in it by virtue of its absorbing the Repudsic, 
and it was.kept alive for a time by weekly and monthly | 
collections (in some cases 1s. a week and in others 2s. 6d. 
a month from the faithful). J.W. O’Beirne wasthe Manager, __ 
and while it might have survived for quite a while on the 
ordinary basis of having one room with a desk anda couple —__ 
of chairs in it, and not doing its own printing, W.P. had 
big ideas and floated it as a printing business, doing its 
own printing, so that it was constantly on the point of — 
closing down. Nearly any Saturday that I happened to 
be in Dublin I would go in to the office looking for Hobson, 
and there was nearly always a crisis. W.P. would be — 
inside in the little inner Editorial room, writing very | 
serenely about the Dagda, or the Celtic ‘Gods, entirely — 
out of the hurly burly, while Joe O’Beirne would be out in 
the outer office, walking up and down and metaphorically 
tearing his hair—* My God, what'll I do to-day ? I haven't 
enough to pay the wages ‘with Hobson sitting in the 
only chair, smoking his pipe, and reminding 0" Beirne —— 
‘Keep your shirt on, Joe, it isn’t one o’clock yet. And 
very often before one o’clock some creditor would turn up 
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with a cheque, or there would be a donation from one of _ 
the subscribing groups, and it would go on for another 
while. But eventually it went. | : 
_ Then there came Irish Freedom (1910-14), I.R.B. paper, 
edited by Dr. McCartan and Hobson, mostly by Hobson, | 


‘ 


the bulk of it written by Hobson and myself, with Terence 


ae _ McSwiney’s Principles of Freedom and P. H. Pearse’s From 
__ @ Hermitage making their first appearance in its columns. It 
was an outspoken Separatist and Fenian paper, which had — 


a good deal of influence on the younger men. Sean 
_ MacDermott was its Manager, a job which was created for 


_ him as an ‘ open’ mask for his activities in connection with 


the I.R.B., and Tom Clarke was the only older member 
of the I.R.B. Supreme Council who took a keen interest 
in it. “He happened in to the office one day, just after 

Sean had resumed work after his illness, to find little jars 
of flowers all over it. He snorted, and said to Sean, ‘ What 


are those flowers doing here? What business have they in 


an office like this?’ To which Sean replied, with an 
innocent and guileless face, “You know, Tom, girls of 


—— Hobson’s !’ 


- The war of 1914 brought a crop of Mosquitoes into 
being, of which I can hardly do more than mention the 
names of some. Fire (1914), Griffith’s successor to 
suppressed Sinn Fein, and Scissors and Paste (1914-15), his 
successor to Lire. It was an attempt to baffle the censorship 
by printing nothing but what had already appeared in the 
public press and had therefore already passed the censor, 
and it presented these extracts with all the brilliance and 
-deadliness of which Griffith at his best was capable, but in 
the end it was too much for the censor and it was suppressed. | 

There was Fianna Fail, published in Cork in 1914 by 
Terence McSwiney, who wrote most of it and financed it. 
There were The Spark and Honesty (1915-16), small papers 
of a real Mosquito flavour. The Spark, edited and mostly 
written by Ed. Dalton (who is believed to have been Sean 
Doyle), Honesty, printed by Joe Stanley at the Gaelic Press 
and, possibly, edited by him. And there was an entirely 
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new departure, i in the appearance of two Mae papers 
wholly in Irish, 4x Barr Buadh in 1912, edited by — = 
and Na Bac Leis in 1915, about the editorship of which | 

I have no information. Then there was The Irish Volunteer — 


(1914-16), first published at Enniscorthy and edited peice = 
by L. de Lacy, and taken over at the end of 1914 by the 
Irish Volunteers and edited by Eoin MacNeill. It was 
mainly of military interest ; unique in Mosquito journals Se 
in that, but the Notes of the Week in the 72 numbers 
issued from 5/12/1914 to the Rising were written, and <= 


signed, by Eoin MacNeill, and are of great interest. 


Then came the Rising, suppression, and resurrection, 2 
and another Mosquito crop: The Irishman, Irish Opinion, 


The Irish Nation, New Ireland, An Saoghal Gaedhealach, 


The Republic (D. Figgis), Eire Og, The Gae/, and others, 


And there were the Labour papers, before and after 1916. 
They form another chapter. 


A special mention should perhaps be made of he = 


Leitrim Guardian, 1907-8, printed at Sligo, edited and — 
published by C. J. Dolan at Leitrim. C. J. Dolan was the 
sitting member for North Leitrim, and in 1907 he declared: 
his conversion to Sinn Fein, left Westminster, resigned 
his seat and set about contesting it as a Sinn Feiner. There — 
was then almost a secession to Sinn Fein. Sir Thomas — 
Henry Grattan Esmonde, Party Whip, followed Dolan’s 


example, and other members of the Party were known to 


be trembling on the brink. But next morning pressure — se 


was brought to bear on Sir Thomas and he hastily with- 
drew his adherence to Sinn Fein. Dolan established the 
Leitrim Guardian for the purpose of the election, which 
the Party won by a two to one majority, the whole Sinn 
Fein strength being thrown into the campaign—zin regard 
to which there are some very amusing cartoons in 
Fitzpatrick’s Leprechaun. 1 went up to that election (I 
was on holidays in Cork) in response to a wire from Hobson, 
who was there, and I arrived in Manorhamilton, where 
J..N. Dolan, then just a good graceful boy, was in Pes 
his brother being away touring the constituency, and [ 
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found that Hobson had been denounced from the altar 
the day before by the Parish Priest as an Atheist, and that 
he was therefore withdrawing so as not to embarrass Dolan, 
whereupon I did the same, feeling that if a philosophic 
person like Hobson could be taken for an Atheist what 
might I not be taken for! We went leisurely to Belfast 
where | stayed a few days. What I remember about that 
whole business now is the perfect summer weather, and an 
episode at Kiltimagh Station, wrapped in a blue haze and 
lulled into somnolence by the singing of birds. The train 
had just started off, late, and was half out of the station 
when somebody appeared on a hill on the left and blew 
a whistle. She stopped at once, and presently a hotel 
porter appeared, complete with bag and passenger, and we 
proceeded. I felt good—I still feel good when I think of 
it. It was in the days before people had determined to 
make a mess of ease and leisureliness, and, moreover, in 
order to ‘ make the trains run to time.’ Ah, well ! 


CORRECTION 


In the article on Portora Royal School which appeared in our March 
issue, it was stated that during the years 1928 to 1935 the catering at 
Portora was a source of private profit to the Headmaster. This statement, 
though made in good faith, was unjust. Such practices had been forbidden 
by Act of Parliament since 1923, and of course, no breach of the law took 
place at Portora. We offer our sincere apologies to anybody who may have 
been offended or inconvenienced by the writer’s error, and particularly 
to Mrs. Seale, widow of the then Headmaster. 
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THE THEATRE. 
By MICHAEL FARRELL 


‘(OMEWHERE in one of Mr. Lonsdale’s superin- 
cumbent comedies (4ren’t We All? | think), a male 
person who had either smiled at, winked at, or in 
some way saluted, an ageing spinster, justified what Shaw 
would probably call a biological gesture by saying, ‘ I thus 


gave her what we all live by—hope.’ So does the 


announcement of a play by a new dramatist cause the 
critic to sniff the wind. Further, the Abbey’s announce- 
ment of Mungo’s Mansion, by Walter Macken, gave cause 
for special hopes. For nearly a quarter of a century a 
Gaelic-speaking theatre, An Taimhdearg, subsidized by 
the State, and sheltered against all sorrow or care, has 
been functioning in Galway. And now comes_.a new play 
by the producer of that theatre. One reasonably expected 
a flowering, however small, even if only a snowdrop as 
harbinger of a Spring, already remarkable only for its 
tarrying. So, it was easy to obey Massingham’s wry 
command to drama critics to ‘ be continually reverting to 
the mood of the Jewish people about the Messiah.’ 
Alas, the hungry sleep, looking up, sniffed not a Wind 
from the West but the tang of O’Casey’s Dublin. Worse, 
where O’Casey’s instinct and skill used comedy and the 
pullulation of a Dublin slum to sharpen tragedy, the new 
dramatist uses comedy and ‘ characters ’ in a corresponding 
Galway setting only to broaden melodrama. I have no 
doubt that this recall of O’Casey is hard luck on the author 
and that in all probability he has been surprised to find his 
play thus categoried. Equally, I have no doubt that 
reflection will reveal to him that his play-writing self has 
been nearly overlaid by the weight of ‘an influence.’ The 
author comes through just enough to make us think that 
he has an eye faithful in noting the marked habits of any 
very marked ‘ character.’ His setting is shrewdly observed, 
his devices for getting people on and off during three acts 


without changing the setting are neat if not imaginative, 


a Gogh his dies is unevocative a sometimes es too 
wordy, it is never useless, except when a whole scene is _ 
~ useless. And two scenes of this play are worse than useless, 


_ Newspaper’s ‘ Eye-Witness Account of murder’ in some 
squalid back-room. One scene is Winnie Gilhealy’s 
_ verbatim ’ description of the maniac’s handiwork upstairs ; 
_. the other is the maniac’s slobbering elaboration of much 
_ the same story, with, in wearisome addition, an account 
of all his symptoms. Another fairly recent Irish play 
__revealed a similar coarsening of taste, instinct and choice. 
These scenes are popular. (Guaranteed net circulation) but 
their effect on the play is to weaken the very atmosphere 
of dramatic terror and pity which they are intended to 
intensify. I suspect that the author believed that the 
crazed unemployed man’s clinical history and his tale of 
__ * How I Murdered My Wife ’ would evoke a background 
= of humanity weaving its fate in social, political and economic 
= strands (O’Casey again). I must do what the Directors of the 
Theatre should have done:—suggest to the author that (a) in 
a work of art, a madman can be functional in so far as the 
sane man he was, or might become, or the broken norm - 
he represents in his disaster, flickers ‘through the madness. 
Or if his madness places him where Chorus, Prophet, 
Nemesis and Omen have their dramatic place. Or, at a 
poor low, madness may be romantically ‘ psychologised ’ 
in the Teutonic fashion as in that solemn-silly childishness, 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. Otherwise the spectacle of 
human reason overtoppled 1s indescribably horrible and 
pointless, unless, of course, it’s to be “ screamingly funny ’ 
(Ladies In Retirement)! (6) Murder by a mad character 

“in a play can make one or other form of drama if the 
murdered person’s value (even only to himself or herself) 

has been, or is later, shown, or the murder also murders 
‘virtue, love, etc., or, at a lower level, merely affects a plot. 

If this is too elementary, reprove those who leave it to 

be stated by the critics. ? 

cel this deplorable. scene was ruined by a 


: they are tasteless in horror in the manner of a ‘Sunday — 


performance reminiscent of ‘the real mimic’ at the par 
doing ‘a madman act.’ Two interesting acting ‘ points 
Should Eileen Crowe, playing such a playboy of a woman 
as Winnie Gilhealy, have used her organ register to voice 
the description of the bloody scene upstairs? I doubt it. 
This was nearer to a snake-entwined Medea 4 /a Thorndyke, 
than to a horror-struck Winnie Gilhealy of old Erin. The 
other point is one of interpretation rather than of acting. © 
F, J. McCormick, in a subtle, beautifully modulated and 
altogether unbeatable performance of the author’s most 
honestly-observed and best-drawn character, Mungo, had 
to convey that obstreperous, pessimistic, lovable Mungo 
could not bear to allow the murdered young woman to be 
buried as a pauper. Well, would Mungo have done it 
with the subtle and profound simplicity of emotion the 
actor gave to the scene? Or would he have been either 
shyer or, alternatively, more blustery and noisily secretive 
about a moment which McCormick so skilfully deepened? 
In fine, was the actor trying to do what this critic would _ 
like the author to have done—lift this play off its theatrical 
work-bench and into the world of Art? Alas for the actor 
and for me, within a few moments, and as the curtain falls, 
Mungo must again bang his stick and demand attention, — 
and whereas O’Casey’s Joxer and Paycock, being essential 
strands of that great tragedy, do by their inevitable 
repetitions in the final scene form a masterly comment, — 
Mungo, being only a harmless, good-hearted figure of 
fun, fortuitously placed beside a melodrama, and ending as — 
in his beginning, can only suggest that the author too ~ 
should go back to his beginning. a 
The play was of course guaranteed a run nearly as long) 
as The Man Who Came To Dinner which the Edwards- — 
MacLiammoir Company carried to the Gaiety’s box-ofice 
from the Gate’s—what? This over-long farce, with 
sentimentality beneath its brutal horse-laughs (see the — 
the typical ‘ tough ’ or wise-cracking, or ‘ cynical ’ American 
film or novel) has at intervals two kinds of fun—the primi- 
tive practical joke sort, and the music-hall impersonation | 


oc 
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sort. The best of the latter was the funniest thing of the 
evening : Michael MacLiammoir’s caricatured ‘ take-off : 
of the stage British nobleman. MacLiammoir was also 
very good as the character who does the ° take-off ’, he 
and Ginette Waddell doing the best acting in the play, 
__with one exception: the moderately funny part of the 
__ self-inflated, bullying (but oh, how the authors think him 
rather a lad !) radio commentator, who inflicts himself on 
the family, leads Hilton Edwards to attempt an airy-fairy 
lightness. And, of course, the play is ‘light,’ isn’t it ¢ But 
the strength of Hilton Edwards’ expressive talents would 
shatter much more than thistledown. The technique of 
disburdened fun, even unto fantasy, was evident in every 
gesture, and by being evident, destroyed its purposes. 
_ Mr. Edwards can be a fresh wind, sometimes even unto 
blowing a play away, but he is no zephyr to caress 
| scampering fairies. Not even in jokes as weighty as Ma’s 
pumpkin pies. Wilfrid Brambell’s ‘ take-off’ of another 
Hollywood type was excellent circus-clowning and_ his 
mugging, as Americans would call it, was quite as remark- 
able as Micky Rooney’s. There are also some effective 
scenes of very broad comedy satire, and if the thing weren't : 
so long, it could be a good horse-laugh. The best thing oa 
inthe presentation was a matter of sheer theatte—the acting 
.of Eithne Dunne. A lovely performance. And acting, 
not self-exploitation. 
After this, I turned gladly enough to Shaw’s You Never 
Can Tell, even though it is among those few of Shaw’s 
plays which give me little pleasure. It may be owing to 
my deficiencies that I always find this play’s witty irrele- 
vances less witty and more irrelevant, the injustices less 
brilliantly doné, than in other Shavian constructions. Also, 
while the play is almost as loquacious as, say, Getting 
Married, it has little of the exuberance of Shaw Loquacious, 
and little of the tangential wisdom of the Shaw led to a 
truth by an excess of verbosity, as other men are sometimes 
led to an inspiration by an excess of wine. The fact that 
the play deals with two matters on which the author is 
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among the least instructed and most biased of men, Love- 
Making and Family Life, ought to have opened the wells 
of his gaiety and wit. I incline to believe that he himself 
has explained the failure: ‘ You Never Can Tell was an 
attempt to comply with many requests for a play in which 
the much paragraphed “ brilliancy ”’ of Arms and The Man 
should be tempered by some consideration for the require- 
ments of managers in search of fashionable comedies for 
West End theatres. I had no difficulty in complying, as 
I have always cast my plays in the ordinary practical comedy 
form in use at all the theatres ; and far from taking an 
unsympathetic view of the popular preference for fun, 
fashionable dresses, a little music, and even an exhibition 
of eating and drinking by people with an expensive air, 
attended by an if-possible-comic waiter, | was more than 
willing to show that the drama can humanize these things 
as easily as théy, in the wrong hands, can dehumanize the 
drama. But, as often happens, it was easier to do this than to 
persuade those who had asked for it that they had indeed got 
it.” I am one of the unpersuaded. Indeed, I should say 
that the play falls between the two stools, if Shaw ever 
fell between less than five or six stools. Also, the Longford 
Company played it too slowly, and seemed ill at ease 
individually and as a team. Realistic acting clashed with 
extravaganza acting. The performance, certainly in three- 
fourths of its length, had not the required swirl. Except 
in a couple of characters the costuming was not sufficiently 
glowing, tricksy, or detailed, and of the acting, the only 
performance which was debonair was that of Blake Gifford. 
He missed the male’s ballooning pleasing, but did at 


least make the seaside resort dentist as elegantly malleable 


and droll as a young Melbourne kidding Queen Victoria 
in some Housman tableau. | 


Postscript to Drama FEsTIvaLs oF 1946 
Mullingar. ‘This festival was held in March, so there 1s 
nothing to be gained by saying more than that this isthe 
second year. Among some interesting features is “The 
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Bishop’s Cup,’ presented by the Most Rev. Dr. D’Alton 


for the encouragement of rural drama. We hope it may | 


be possible later on to say more of this festival. 

Enniskillen. Yhird Year. Always runs for a fortnight. 
Commences on April 29th in the Town Hall. Ten pounds 
and the All-Ireland Perpetual Challenge Cup form the 
prize for the biggest competition for plays with more than 
one Act. This cup, a replica in silver of Ardagh Chalice, 
was presented by the Bishop of Clogher. But there are 
a great many other classes for Three Act, One Act and 
other types of plays, some open, some confined, some in 
Irish and some carrying money prizes of £5 and £3, as 
well as Cups. Several Medals and Certificates. Entries 
and enquiries: Mr. Joseph Farrell, 1 Victoria Terrace, 


Enniskillen. Stage 30 feet wide, 20 feet deep. Adjudicator : 
Gabriel Fallon. | 
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DISSENT FROM DARWINISM 
SIR, : 

I am sure that Geoffrey Taylor is sincere in his attack 
on Darwinism, and any criticism of established scientific 
theories is welcome. But is it quite fair to readers of Tue 
Bett when he asks us to believe that he has made important 
scientific discoveries, far too complex to be explained in 
full, which disprove the general theory of Organic Evolu- 
tion ?! J] think not, for we cannot assess the value of his 
evidence, and thus he merely asks us to accept his judgment 
against the judgment of orthodox scientists. This raises 
the very rude question, “ Does Geoffrey Taylor really know 
_ what he ts talking about ?’ and from internal evidence in his 
article I am forced to suspect that he has only a vague idea. 

The most striking indication that he is talking somewhat 
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at random, is that his whole argument is based upc 
astounding fallacy which can only be explained by lac 
of interest in recent fundamental research. He belie 

that if variation is discontinuous evolution as gener: 
understood could not have taken place ; his article 
intended to prove (on very questionable fossil eviden 
that there has been discontinuity; and he reaches 
following metaphysical conclusion: ‘ Between a“ dis 
continuous advance by sudden changes”’ and “creation ’ 
there need be no more than makes no difference.’ I am 
unable to follow this reasoning(*). He appears to sugge: 
that a continuous process of change may have a mechanic: 
explanation, (i.e. a cause within the system of nature) 
but that a jump occurs, some external force must be in- 
volved, a kind of miracle. If I am right, Taylor sees Nature 
as a continuum, which is a one-sided view. In any case, 
whatever his logical basis, the conclusion is wrong and 
irrelevant, and anyone familiar with the facts would know 
that is so. As far as modern knowledge goes, there is no 
such thing as genuinely continuous variation, and if a case 
occurred it would require a special explanation. Thus 
Taylor’s causation is inside out. ee 
_ (3)Modern experimental genetics, which unlike palae- 
ontology is now an exact science, has shown that all variation __ 
without exception is essentially discontinuous ; and modern ees 
Darwinism is based on that assumption. The separate 
steps in variation may be, and usually are, so small that 
they are imperceptible, but in the case of plants new species 
incapable of breeding with the parent stock may arise — 
at a single step. These effects are produced by a special = = 
apparatus, visible under the microscope and well under- 
stood, and precisely the same apparatus produces drama- 
tically large as imperceptibly small variations ; so that — 
Taylor will be unable to find any difference in principle _ 
between sudden discontinuities and apparently gradual 
change. If he will refer to Julian Huxley’s textbook, 
Evolution (1943), he will find a full summary of recent work 
along these lines, including full discussion of several 
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complex ways in which discontinuous variational bricks 
may form an apparently continuous ramp. Since no true 
distinction can be drawn between discontinuous and gradual 
variation, the argument from discontinuity, whatever its 
logical basis, 1s entirely without meaning. . What surprises 
me is that Taylor did not trouble to find this out before 
rushing into metaphysics. 

(*)I need not discuss in detail his rather curious ideas 
about fossil animals, because even if he were right it could 
not prove his thesis. I feel bound to say, however, that 
they sound improbable. For example, the last place to 
look for proof of discontinuity is surely in the fossil record, 
which must in the nature of the case be fragmentary ; and 
if Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell advised him to do so, he 
must have been pulling his leg. Again it seems unlikely 
(not, of course, impossible), that the palaeontologists have 
made a howling blunder about fossil horses as Taylor 
claims, because this happens to be the most thoroughly 
studied group of mammalian fossils. It seems more probable 
that Taylor’s tendentious eye has missed the point here 
and elsewhere. If, on the other hand, he has solid arguments 
to support his case, then he should submit them in full 
detail to the scientific journals to see how they stand the 
test of expert criticism. Then and only then, I think, 
he would be justified in writing on technicalities to a non- 
technical magazinesuch as Tue Betz. It is absurd to expect 
readers of Tus Be.t to form an independent opinion about 
palaeontological theories which are contrary to all accepted 
scientific belief, unless they have full knowledge of the 
facts on which these theories are based ; and that is im- 
possible without specialised training(®). They will, however, 
be able to judge the value of the general argument that if 
variations are discontinuous there can be no change of 
one species into another. They may also have some opinion 
as to the ethics of spicing scientific discussion with insinu- 
ations of lack of honesty among scientists(°). 

Attack on well rooted scientific theory, however, is 
always useful if it provokes controversy, since the main 
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purpose of theory 1 is to stimulate further enquiry. I think 
Geoffrey Taylor’s ‘ Dissent from Darwinism’ was a mis- 
take, but I look forward to more carefully planned criti- 
cism(’). If it is not too great an impertinence I would 
suggest that the really interesting point in his article was 
that about the Large Blue butterfly’s relationship with 
ants, about which he gave us no information. Some such 
example of his thesis, with full discussion and explanation, | 
(metaphysics and all), might be more entertaining and 
manageable than a discursive treatment of the whole theme. 
It would also allow some neo-Darwinist like myself to — 


_ attempt an alternative explanation ; and the general public 


would, I think, be able to judge which was more likely 
to be ‘right’ as they would have the relevant facts before 
them. 


Patrick TRENCH. 


We have asked Geoffrey Taylor to comment on Mr. Trench’s 
jetter. He writes as follows :— 


I must be brief, so I only make notes on the passages I have numbered 
in Mr. Trench’s letter : 


(1). I don’t claim to have made important discoveries. 1 claim to have 
considered certain facts as presented by scientists, all of whom are of good 
standing, and to have expressed an opinion as to the bearing of those facts. 
I made a number of relevant quotations which Mr. Trench ignores. 

(2). I don’t suggest anything so silly. I quoted the phrase‘ discontinuous 
variation * from Smith Woodward. Of course, since organisms are individual 
creatures, ‘ continuous variation’ in the sense implied by Mr. Trench is 
impossible and meaningless. It is quite clear what Smith Woodward intended 
and I can’t see why Mr. Trench should foist bad logic on me in order to 
demonstrate its absurdity. My point was this: Evolutionists believe, say, 
that frogs are descended from fish. Now if a generation of undoubted fish 
gave birth to a generation of undoubted frogs (and if genetic succession 
happened at all something of that sort is what the fossil evidence implies) 
then the change would amount to a revolution not an evolution, and, unless 
Mr. Trench holds these to be synonymous terms, it would be quite intelligible 
to say that frogs had been created rather than evolved. 

(3). Iam tempted to be a trifle rude myself. Chromosomes are among 
the facts of life. Mr. Trench need not be shy of mentioning them in public, 
but what about them? Sterility is no new thing among domestic plants. 
However, I was writing about geology, not genetics. 
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(4). It 1s still, I think, for the Evolutionists to prove ¢heir thesis. I put 
forward no positive thesis of my own. But I should have thought my quota- 
tions would have suggested the primary importance of the fossil evidence. 
Julian Huxley speaks of it as ‘the best available evidence,’ and Bertrand 
Russell claims it as the basis of Evolutionary theory. 

(5). This is too bad! Mr. Trench would withdraw the whole question 
into an arcanum for initiates only. He holds it impious to question the 
mysteries of his guild. Yet I did little more than quote the high priests 
themselves. 

(6). There is nothing sacrosanct about scientists. They can be blunt 
enough themselves. Professor Morton Wheeler would call me ‘ ignorant 
or dishonest.” Mr. Trench, more charitably, merely thinks I’m muddle- 
headed about ‘ continuity.’ 

(7). I was asked to write an article of 3,000 words in criticism of the 
evolutionary hypothesis, and however ‘ carefully planned’ such an article 
might be, it was bound to be sketchy. I have a good deal of sympathy with 


Mr. Trench. He thinks it improbable that the scientists should be wrong - 


and that I, who am nota scientist, should be right. I agree that it seems odd 
and to me the most interesting question is w/y a theory which I believe 
to be erroneous should have so carried away 1gth century opinion in Eng- 
land, Germany, and America.” I should like to discuss that question. But 
also, I find, since writing my article in Tue Bexr, that I am by no means 
so lonely in my scepticism as I had supposed. 


GEOFFREY TAYLOR. 
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NEW SHORT STORIES* 


NE is inclined to think of Elizabeth Bowen as ‘ the 
novelist’: she has as many volumes of short stories. 
A ceaseless writer, she made her debut as a short- 
story writer; her first book, Excounters (1923), must 
have been written when she was barely out of pigtails. 
The pleasure with which it was welcomed by the 7.L.S., 
The Observer, The Times, Rose Macaulay, Edwin Pugh, 
Gerald Bullett, Raymond Mortimer, was no risky prophecy. 
To use a Meredithian phrase (Meredith may naturally 
come to mind) she was ‘acutely civilised’: her work 
had the eager intensity of one who would keep it up ; 
the reviewers liked the malice, the brainwork, the atmo- 
sphere ; the critic of The Morning Post said (he knew his 
trade), ‘She has a style ; more accurately she is a style. 
Since then she has become a fashion, a ‘ special ’ writer, 
not as Ronald Firbank is special, not even quite as Norman 
Douglas is special—perhaps as special as Meredith. 
She has moved a gfeat distance since this quite pigtailish 
style (of twenty-three years ago): ‘ Their table was beside 
an open window ; beyond, the darkblue velvet night hung 
like a curtain ; one felt the sleeping presence of the lake 
and on the water somebody with a guitar began to sing. 
It was a night of breathless heartbeats and of beating 
pulses, a night for love. A night to kiss a satin skin as warm 
as great grape-clusters hanging in the sun.’ Still there is 
one thing you may feel—it is being laid on, not as to-day, 
touch by touch, darting and swiftly, in pointillisme, with 
confident mastery ; but still, a young writer’s idea of 
laying-on. 
She Aas kept it up. The progression has been an ever- 


* ‘The Demon Lover.’ By Elizabeth Bowen. (Cape. 7s. 6d.). | 
‘The Leaning Tower.’ By Katherine Anne Porter. (Cape. 7s. 6d.). 
‘Dear Baby.’ By William Saroyan. (Fader. 6s.) 


_ Increasing intensification of nervous sensibility skintight 
__ with intellectual precocity so that every critic in these islands 
is by now properly intimidated, and approaches not so 
much an author as an authority. Indeed she has, as this 
‘Most recent volume shows, graduated into such arrogant 
assurance of power that we follow her in a sort of breathless 
_ admiration, still humble, still admiring—but, perhaps, 
a little exhausted ? 


_ There is more than something in The Demon Lover 


of sensibility drowning in its own excess. I find her volume 
of 1934, The Cat Fumps, more evenly balanced ; incid- 


entally it contains what she considered her best story a 


few years ago, when she chose it to represent her in a 
collection of modern stories—‘ The Disinherited.’ It was 


after that, I suggest, that the ‘ specialisation ’ began, mainly 


by a form of ‘intrusive subjectivity. 


Here is a very simple example of her growing nervosity, 


_ from the 1941 volume, Look at All Those Roses : 


‘She was a woman who did not picture herself. 
She had looked into mirrors only to pat her perm 
down or smooth a jumper nicely over her bust. Every- 
thing that had happened to her seemed natural— 
love, marriage, the birth of Freddie, then Vera— 
for she had seen it happen to somebody else. She’ 
never needed to seek what was happening really. 
No wonder the move had been like stepping over a 
cliff. Now no one cared any more whether she existed. 
She came to ask, without words, if she did exist. 
Yet she felt sure there must be a Mrs. Watson. 
Asking why she felt sure she fell prey to every horror 
of the subjective world.’ 

That is from an admirable story called ‘ Attractive 

Modern Homes.’ | 
It is right that the picture should have darted in line- 
long rushes out of the picture-frame, a study in modern ° 
neurasthenia. But one can get into the habit of slipping 


off the canvas into the odd dimension, and it is not unfair 
to say that the typical Bowenesque style—style and attitude, 
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style as a symbol and vehicle of attitude—has come to be 
just a spot off focus, precociously unusual, even euphuristi- 
cally bizarre—appropriate enough when she is in her 
unheimlich mood, as in a ghost-story, but a little unnerving 
elsewhere. ‘ An expression of watching wrote itself on the 
lids of her shut eyes.’ ‘Against the photographer’s 


shoulderblade eternalised minutes were being carried 


~ away "—1.e. his camera. Children look at one from their 


‘vehement eyes.’ ‘ With automatic uncoyness the duck 
slid away.’ (It is good, a telescoping of images, just caught 
as one reads on—for one must read on!) ‘The house 
seemed dedicated to a perpetual January : sunnier seasons 
beat back from its walls.’ And which character feels these 
things? An ordinary office-clerk feels his girl is ‘like 
something wrecked and cast up on the wrong shore ! ’ 
(That is what I mean by intrusive subjectivity. It is Miss 
Bowen’s feelings that proliferate.) “There was a look like 
velvet in darker parts of the air. ... At any moment 
a tinkle might Have been struck from the lustres’. drops 


of the brighter day.’ (That is very good, too—the day’s 


bright drops of light in the chandeliers—but you do not 
get it as you read om, rather as you read back, re-concentrat- 
ing, rapped on the knuckles with a lorgnon.) Definitely 
an aristocratic style. 

And why not’ Heaven knows too many writers seem 
to write for the dustman. Yet these are matters of taste. 
One must, indeed, not be a dullard. Legitimately one may 
also prefer a less ‘arguable style and seize on the simpler, 
possibly purer, pleasures of Miss Bowen’s precisions : 
as when she hears the lift sigh up, or the feet of the dancers 
hiss on the parquet, or sees the mists di/ute the moon. In 
newly built houses the window frames are ‘salmonpink.’ 
She is full of brilliantly c/ear wit. ‘ Naturally aristocratic 
she loathed refinement.’ ‘ The prim geniality of a suburb.’ 
It is perfect when a young lady in Italy wanders down 
the terraces to see the lake near at hand, and—‘ Here she 
found mudflats, washing, stark damp See no one was 
about. The lake was intended for distant scenery.’ That is 
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enchanting. So much of Romance is best as distant scenery. 
Ask any exile. There are fewer of these accurate bull’s eyes 
in her latest work ; as if she found that sort of precision 
archery elementary and seeks now for fragmentation : 
English. = 
“There 'is this about The Demon Lover that may justify 
the subjective style. The subject itself has gone bad | 
on her, on all of us—all subjects have. The emotions : 
are ravaged. The sitter will not sit still. Nostalgia and z 
frustration and unhappiness and anguish (to use the current 
‘word ’) and doubt and fear have splintered everything. 
Inevitably one turns inward more than ever until the 
subject is dethroned by the subjective. So, effects pile up. 
monuments of quivering sensibility, the most delicate and 3 
often delicious nervous reactions. If one says, Whose? ; = 
and Just What? ; and is confused—and I confess | have - 
been defeated by two stories in this book and will not 
labour over them—would one really be more satisfied with 
a Classically sedate style and content in 1946? The book 2 
1s a war-baby. 
- Only one story is perfectly controlled (oné is thinking 
on the highest level) : really I think it is she great short 
story of the war, ‘ Mysterious Kor,’ in which all the romance, 
frustration, and unhappy longing of the forties are syn- 
thesised with a satisfying lucidity (and in an obviously 
utter truth to life) : it is the story of a lovelorn soldier and 
his girl, homeless, on a moonlight night in London... | 
have only one fear after reading and re-reading this book : : 
tales like ‘ Ivy Gripped the Steps ’ or ‘ The Happy Autumn —— 
Fields * sprawl or meander, as if in complete contempt 
both of the claims of even the most respectful reader and 
the inherent limitations ofthe short-story genre: they ~- 
could be chunks of a novel ; will Miss Bowen ever really 
want to tame her pen and style gts to stories as lucidly a 
subtle as those: in The Cat Fumps ?. 
The stories in. The Leaning Tower. are,. with one 
‘magnificent - exception, classically ‘translucent. | One’s 
feelings or nerves are never ruffled by ‘these tales of the 
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Ss Deep South which are, indeed, very sarutied (to 1 use on 
of Miss Bowen’s words) for the temper of our time. Ther 
has been, possibly, too much of the pumice-stone. The 
exception is “A Day’s Work,’ a piece of naturalistic speech- 
recording as well done as anything i in ‘ Dubliners.’ = 
Is that odd? After all they know this Deep South and S 
should they not write of the way of life they know? But | 
is the Deep South a life or a cult? After all there are 
Faulkner and Caldwell and they do not go in for this — 
Tolstoyan brouhaha about negroes and the colonnaded — 
homes of old Virginia ? And now here is William Saroyan, 
too, with his latest collection Dear Baby, and this book 
is weak stuff when he writes about American America, 
which he also presumably knows—and magnificent 
when he writes about Armenian America, Is there, nerve- __ 
shattering suspicion, an American cult also? There is 
certainly-a cult of being grossly sentimental, of having a 
little rosepink heart behind a hairy chest, (read, for example, — 
in this book, the mushy title-story about a boxer who 
weeps to the sound of Sibelius on the jukebox, or ‘is it 
Delius on the gramophone ?), of being tightlipped when 
your heart is bursting (James M. Cain is a pastmaster in 
this laconic art), of wanting everybody to be nice, and ~ 
believing it a philosophy of life to believe that everybody 
really wants to be nice (Cannery Row), of being brutal 
and weepy over it, and so on. All of which is (a) a Big 
Fib ; (4) has produced some good books, for the evil 
tree often bringeth forth good fruit, and (c) is neither here 
nor there, nor America, any more thaw say, Mr. de Valera’s — 
ideas about Holy Ireland are here, there or anywhere on 
earth. This book of Saroyan’s contains one lovely story, 
‘The Hummingbird that Lived Through the Winter,’ 
an Armenian story. Elsewhere as always with this man—_ 
America’s sometimes worst and sometimes best living ae 
writer—there are flashes like a petrol lighter when it hasn’t 
any petrol. They are Armenian sparks from an American 
lighter. I agree with a colleague of mine.who says, ‘ Billy — 
Saroyan- is a schizo.’ : S. OF ar 
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THE HOUSE IN CLEWE_ 


STREET. By Mary Lavin. 
(Michael Foseph. 125. 6d.) 


Miss  Lavin’s novel was 
partially published in serial form 
in America as Gabriel Galloway : 
the: change of title points to the 
weakness of the book. If the 
central subject is the boy his 
fortunes do not really begin to 
unfold until about a third of the 
way through—on page 149 he 
is not yet quite seven: if the 
theme is the fortunes of the house 
then that drops out of the picture 
not much under 4 third from the 
end. This frailty in forming the 
central concept, the ‘ What-is- 
this-I-am-at-exactly ?’ also affects 
our pleasure in Miss Lavin’s 
stories which equally charm us by 
. their delicacy and puzzle by their 
dissipation. 

This may be purely a matter of 
a technique that is not as yet quite 
surefooted, and the timing all 


through The House in Clewe Street. 


is possibly mainly responsible for 
it. ‘Thus the death of the child’s 
father is given a slow treatment, 
although Miss Lavin agrees (p. 91) 
that the boy will hear of this past 
only in gossip about lives before 
his own that ‘ will not provide 
any deposit of experience from 
which he can supplement his own 
inexperience ’ ; whereas the death 
of the grandfather occurs in a. 


| JUST PUBLISHED | 


ACTON : 
THE FORMATIVE YEARS 


David Mathew 


Bishop Mathew, the distin- 
guished author of The Jacobean 
Age and The Naval Heritage 
among many other books, has 
here written a critical and 
biographical account of the 
early years of Lord Acton, the 
great Whig historian. ‘* The 
fame of Lord Acton as an 
historian has been growing 
steadily,’ writes Bishop Mathew. 
‘‘ We can now see more clearly 
than his contemporaries the 
penetrating quality of certain 
of his judgments and the grasp 
that he possessed of the essen- 
tials of European, politics.” 


10s. 6d. nei. 


Illustrated. 


A WOMAN 
OF THE PHARISEES 


Frangois Mauriac 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins 


This is the first of a collected 
edition of the novels of Frangois 
Mauriac. A Woman of the 
Pharisees was written during the 
years of the German occupation 
and is the latest published novel 
by the author. 


9s. net. 
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flash, although of the boy’s con- 
sideration on death that night she 
says (p. 124): ‘Leaf by leaf, 
petal by petal, our impressions are 
laid down’; and just before that 
(p. 103 to p. 124) he has had a 
slowly-told day in the fields with 
a poor neighbour’s children— 
ending, it is true, in a graphically- 
pictured mimicry about-what dead 
surely, 
taking a disproportionate time to 
get to that point, if that is the point? 


The pleasure of the book, 
as by corollary, is that it contains 
a great many separate delights ; 
whether she is describing a girl 
letting out the tucks of her dress ; 
or swans on the river—‘ one had 
to glance at the banks along which 
they passed in order to perceive 
that they were in motion ; nothing 
about their compact, calm 
demeanour suggested the furious 
activity of webbed feet that pro- 
pelled them forward’; or a girl 
opening her umbrella—‘ such ges- 
tures at once familiar and 


unfamiliar pierce the heart like a 
shaft.’ 


She is, however, herself alone 
responsible for our impatience 
with her faults, natural in a first 


novel. Hers is a quality that 
demands to be judged by the 
highest standards: she is, 


obviously, the most promising 
young Irish writer of our time. 
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THREE OF OUR MOST 
POPULAR: BOOKS 


AN DORAS DO PLAKDAD 
Seoinse Mac Liam. 


This book is regarded as one of the 
best mystery stories published in Irish. 
It combines all the excitement of a 
“thriller ’’ with the best qualities of 
a carefully constructed detective story. 
PRICE 3/6 net. 


CEANNRACAIN CATRAC 
Sean Mac MaotAin. 


Six delightful short stories based on 
city life and treating of such human 
subjects as humour, death, love and 
deceit. The author writes a smooth, 
easy-flowing style with characters as 
varied as his plots. PRIcE 2/- net. 


parnett 
Leon 6 Droin. 


A remarkable account of Parnell’s life 
filled in against a background which 
embraces the whole history of the 
period, Widely regarded as one of the 
most important historical works that 
have appeared in Irish. Price 5/- net. 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH 
ANY BOOKSELLER OR 
DIRECT FROM 
foiltLseAcAIN NIALTAIS, 
3-4 SRdid an Cotdiste, | 
baite Aéa.Ctint, — 
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SELECTED LETTERS OF 
RAINER MARIA RILKE, 
1902-1926. ‘Translated by 


R. F. C. Hutz. (Macmillan, 
215.) | 


These letters are striking, and 
to some extent disappointing, in 
the negative picture which we 
receive from them of Rilke’s 
work. His attitude towards Art, 
the sufferings he underwent in 


trying to perfect his own, the _ 


appalling mental stresses and strains 
of trying to free himself from 
the loneliness and the horror of 
death which beset him whenever, 
as happened for periods of years 
at a time, the creative impulse 
was absent, emerge clearly ; but, 
apart from the frequent comments 
on the mind and character of 
Malte Laurid Brigge, an elaborate 
attempt at self-analysis and self- 
portraiture, and from the famous 
letter of Witold von Hulewicz, in 
which the poet explains the ideas 
underlying the Duino Elegies, 
there is little to illuminate what 
is some of the most difficult 
_ writing in modern German. The 
letters are nevertheless of the 
greatest interest to students of 
Rilke for the background they 
give to his life: the curious 
relations with his wife, the 
sculptress Clara Westhoff; _ his 
friendship with and dismissal by 
Rodin, the wide circle of devoted 
and distinguished friends, parti- 
cularly Lou Andréas-Salomé, the 
friend and disciple of Nietzsche, 


GAIETY cis 


Hilton Micheal 
Edwards MacLiammoir 


Dusun GATE THEATRE 
Propuctions LTp. 


Continue Their Season 


Productions will include: 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING ERNEST ” 


OSCAR WILDE’S IMMORTAL 
COMEDY. 


The First Presentation of 


“TLL MET BY 
MOONLIGHT” 


MICHEAL MacLIAMMOIR’S. 
NEW, PLAY. 


Costumes - MuIcHEAL 
MacLiaAMMOIR 


Scenery - Motte McEwen - 


Production |, Hizron} Epwarps 
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his travels abroad and_ struggles 
in Germany, and, finally, the last 
isolated years in Switzerland, where 
he went to die. The letters 
written about death, especially 
those addressed to people bereaved 
in the great war, are full of the 
amazing intuition and magically 
beautiful expression that we find 
in the death poems of Rilke. H.T. 


DEATHS AND ENTRAN- 
CES. By Dyan Tuomas. 
(Dent, 35. 6d.) 


Not even the disgusting format 
of the book can kill the impact of 
Mr. Thomas’ poems, many of 
which will surely rank among the 
major poems of this century. 
From his earlier obscurity, he has 
advanced to a new coherency 
both of imagery, thought and 
intuitive understanding. . His 
sensuous feeling for words gives 
him a position in contemporary 
writing comparable only to that 
of Miss Edith Sitwell. Although 
his output is small, there can be 
no doubt that he is a poet of 
the first rank—all his poetical 
writing has the mark of genius. 
‘All the sun long, it was lovely, 

the. hay 
Fields high as the house, the tunes 
from the chimneys, it was air 

And playing, lovely and watery 

And fire green as. grass 
And nightly under the simple 
stars 
As I rode to sleep, the owls were 
bearing the farm away.’ 
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much has been said on the 
subject of drink. 


some have praised ‘it and some 
have wanted to pour it all down 
the sink. 


but the latter would never have 
retained their puritanical unequi- 
vocal hue 


had their unschooled palates 
been once but discreetly graced 
by aristocratic tullamore dew. 


‘ . 


w w 


d. e. williams, 


limited, tullamore. 


BOXES 


for 


VOLUMES 11 & 12 
Now Ready 


Also for past vols. 


Neatly turned out in brilliant 
RED shade 


3/- each post free 


Send P.O. to: 


Manager THE BELL, | 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 


THE OPEN WINDOW 


A Monthly Perambulation 
Conducted by Gulliver 


‘ This is Liberty Hall, gentlemen; you may do as you please here. ° 


—She Stoops to Conquer 


MUST reluctantly close our 

Competitions for the best list of 

IO guests to be invited to your 
party and for the best list of 12 books 
which might help a stranger to know 
and understand Ireland. These 
competitions have rung the bell of 
popularity, the ‘ guests at a party’ 
being the more popular. I should 
willingly continue them for yet another 
month if I could believe that any 
future entries would be as interesting 
as those already received. I think, 
however, that we have got all the 
cream,' and very good it was. It 
is a pity that there is not enough 
space to print all the entries. Some 
entries were printed last month, 
including three lists of books. I 
have thought that readers might be 
interested to know which books 
were most often mentioned :—12 
lists mentioned The Golden Treasury 
of Irish Verse, edited by Lennox 
Robinson; 11 votes to Peace By 
Ordeal, by Frank Pakenham, and to 
Trish Fourney by Sean O’Faolain ; 
g votes were divided among three 
of Liam O’Flaherty’s novels—Famine 
4, the Informer 3, Skerret 2; 7 lists 
named Stephen Gwynn’s Short History 
of Ireland, and 6 named Guests of 
the Nation, by Frank O’Connor. 
Experiences of an Irish R.M., by 
Somerville and Ross, Bird Alone, by 
Sean O’Faolain, The Spirit of Ireland 


by Lynn Doyle, Aagler’s Guide to 
‘The Irish Free State’ and *‘ The 
Bound back-numbers of Tue Ber 
and The Irish Statesman’ were each 
named 4 times. Synge’s Plays, T’se 
Islanders by Peadar O’Donnell, The 
Sea-Wall and/or The Garden by 
L. A. G Strong, Dudsiners by James 
Joyce, In Praise of Ulster, by Richard 
Hayward, 4 Nest of Simple Folk 
by Sean O’Faolain, Moore’s Melodies 
‘and Life’ and John Redmond’s 
Speeches—each got 3 votes. In 
Search of Ireland by H. V. Morton, 
Percy French’s Poems, Bowens Court 
by Elizabeth Bowen, Seventy Years 
Young (Memories of the Countess 
of Fingall) by Pamela Hinkson, and 
Hail and Farewell by George Moore 
—z votes each. And a great many 
books got one mention :—Mansergh’s 
Ireland In The Age of Reform and 
Revolution ; Joyce’s English As We 
Speak It In Ireland ; Lady Gregory’s 
Cuchulain (Cuchulain being, according 
to the competitor who named the 
book, the greatest soldier Ireland ever 
produced !) 


ERY many of the lists were too 
good. They were made in accord- 
ance with the literary, historical 
and intellectual standards of those 
who sent them, rather than to suit 
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the ‘ middle-brow ’ standards which I 
assume would be most congenial to 
the majority among our visitors—the 
visitor moyen sensuel? Others went 
to the opposite extreme, a few almost 
entirely confining their choice to 
what they described as ‘ social docu- 


mentation,’ a term which covered - 


Thom’s Directory, Saorstat Eireann 
Handbook, Marrowbone. Lane by Dr. 
Collis, The Lrish Times’ New Year 
Supplements for the past few years. 


O list of 12, or even more, 
¥ books could possibly win full 
approval, not even from its own 
maker. Judging by many standards, 
and after much wavering, I think I 
shall give the award to a list sent by 
Mr. Michael J. Magan of 33 Vernon 
Road, Leeds. Before I again waver, 
I had better pin myself down to that 
choice. Mr. Magan’s list and reasons 
are -— 

(1) ‘The Story of Ireland’ by 
Sean O’Faolain ( from the well-known 
Britain in Pictures series). The book 
gives such an amount of information 
im so short a space. A quick survey 
of the country as a whole is supported 
by well-chosen illustrations. The main 
historical facts follow. The making 
of modern Ireland from the fusion of 
The Old Irish and the Anglo-Irish 
is emphasised. 

(2) ‘ Short History of Ireland’ by 
Stephen Gwynn. I have chosen as 


- historian one who is both a Nationalist 


and of Anglo-Irish stock, feeling that 
his balanced testimony will carry most 
conviction. 

(3) ‘In Search of Ireland’ by 
H. V. Morton. Without the officious 
manner of a guide book this book will 
take the reader placidly around. 


$6 
(4) ‘Irish Fourney’ by Sean Se 


O’Faolain. Unique in its shrewd 
and piquant studies of hotel keepers, 


‘clergy and the new ascendancy of the _ 
prosperous country merchant class. No 


other book I know illustrates so 
accurately the prevailing spirit of the 
‘people that count’ in Ireland to-day. 
The Nationalist case against the 
Six County Government is also presented 
in a masterly way. . ; 

(5) ‘ Bones of Contention, etc., by 
Frank O'Connor. Trish stories by 
one of the greatest masters of his art 
in contemporary literature. They 
will also give an insight into the lives, 
characters and conversation of country 
people. see 
(6) ‘ Famine’ by Liam O'Flaherty. 
The grey days and damp, perishing 
wind that brought in the rot om the — 
potato crop are unforgettably described 
—the plot deals with the struggle and 
pride of the small-holders faced with 
disaster, and the strange degenerate in 
the big house. I link No. 7 with this. 

(7) ‘ Glenanaar’ by Canon Sheehan. 
Its account of small farmers lives, of 
the abhorrence of the informer, and the 
injustice of the legal system, gives a 
clear idea of mid-nineteenth century 
Ireland. It is hoped these two very 
different novels will show the immediate 
past before modern Ireland started with 
Parnell and the Party. 

(8) ‘ Bowens Court’ by Elizabeth 
Bowen. The very well told history of — 
a planted country family, their rise to 
maturity and slow decline from power. 
Miss Bowen, incidentally, shows the 
bright spell of patriotic ardour in the 
‘ Protestant Nation’ under Grattan’s 
Parliament. This book should help 
to complete the picture of rural Ireland. 

(9) ‘The Sea Wall’ by L. A. G. 
Strong. Strong’s novels are of that last 


8- 


dear strip of Pale around Kingstown 
and’ Killiney where an urban upper 
thiddle-class inhabited pleasant Adelaide 
built houses along the sea. The sons 
and daughters are scattered in the 
_ Empire. . The visitor, civilian or 
soldier, may well have made contact 
_ with their connections abroad and if 
- §0 will appreciate reading of the 
background at home. 

(10) ‘ The Golden Treasury of Irish 
Verse’ edited by Lennox Robinson. 

(11) © Twelve Irish Artists? This 
large folio book shows reproductions of 
Lrish Art of the. Academy or Salon 
type, and 1s therefore representative of 
average Irish taste and achievement. 
The chances are against the reader 
being an admirer of Henry Moore or 
Graham Sutherland so he will not 
lament the exclusion of similar work 
by Irishmen. The landscapes should 
be a help in appreciating our western 
scenery. 

(12) This dast should be chosen 

Sor the personal tastes or pursuits of 
the reader. A photographer would like 
to look through the‘ Islands of Ireland’ 
by Mason. For the sportsman there is, 
for example, Stephen Gwynn’s book 
on fishing, or Lionel Edwards’ ‘ Irish 
Sketch Book’ for. some one who'd like 
to hunt. To a memoir reader of one 
type I might give ‘As I was going 
down Sackville Street’ by Oliver St: 
John Gogarty, to another ‘The Old 
Munster Circuit’ by. Maurice Healy, 
and s0 on. 3 


ae 
.EFORE leaving the subject of 


books, here is a reader’s comment 
on my recent remark about books 
on South America. I think that the 
address is Glen Ailinn, Glehageary, 


THE OPEN WINDOW 
and that-the writer’s name may be 
D. Beston, but. the handwriting 
baffled me. The letter says—What 
about ‘The Last Hero’ by Robert 
Speaight, an unusual and exciting 
book by a very unusual writer. Have 
you read his novel‘ The Angel In the 
Mist’? Here there is an interlude 
for battle with the handwriting. 
From battle I come with the spoils— 
Perhaps I’m prejudiced, because he 
is one of the authors whom I discovered 
Jors myself... (battle again) . . 
browsing in some bookshop, you suddenly 
come across a faded volume sandwiched 
between ‘Old Moore’s Almanac’ and 
* Practical Gardening For All? You've 
never heard of the author, and the print 
looks uninviting ; but the first pages 
appeal so you buy it for 4d., 6d., or a 
shilling (How long ago is this ? L.G.). 
You take it home and discover a new 
and exciting adventure. I discovered 
Daudet, Paul Bourget, Fulian Green 
and Graham. Greene that way. 


ND now for the ro guests. I 

have already given some of the 

choices, including the list sent 
by a farmer from Cluinavoe, Kill, 
Co. Kildare, who rejected all literary 
and other entertainers in favour of 
Confucius, Buddha, and _ other. 
preachers, Christian, Pagan or lay. 
Another remarkable party is proposed 
by a reader in St. Alban’s Park, 
Dublin, who asks me to keep his name 
secret. He tells me that J did want 


to hear an argument between Plato 
and Erasmus and Talleyrand, but 
where could one find Z: others to talk 
_to these three? I can’t think of any 
women who could heep their end up 
with them who aren’t saints or professed 
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about them afterwards. 
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religions. So, with regret, I come 
down a degree in the intellectual 
scale.’ I'm sorry to miss out Charles 
Fames Fox, but I don’t think Fohn 
of Salisbury or Fr. Ricci would care 
for him, even if he stayed sober, and 
as for Miss Austen, why bother about 
a party? Let her just come to any 
chance collections of my present acquaint- 
ances and let me hear what she says 
After - this, 
and after hearing that Herodotus 
reminds my correspondent of Com- 
mander Campbell (The Century of 
the Common Man ?), you may be 
ready to face the party :-—‘Fohnm of 
Salisbury (scholar, philosopher, and 
man of affairs—to many the most 
sympathetic mind of the Middle Ages); 
Peter Giles (partly because of St. 
Sir Thomas More’s account of him, 
but chiefly because of his friendly, 
gentle, humorous face in the Metsys 
portrait); Fr. Mateo Ricci, §.F. (the 
missionary to China, who conctliated 
the Imperial court by, among other 
things, constructing a harpsichord and 
composing music suitable to the Chinese 
taste to play upon it—but if you haven't 
read the Abbé Huc for yourself, do). 
Herodotus (The Father of History ? I 
daresay. But there’s something about 


him that reminds me, I don’t know 
why, of Commander 


Campbell) ; 
Ausomius (not one of the greatest poets, 
no doubt, but a man much loved by his 
friends, appreciative of the graces of 
life, and standing for civilization in 
an age which was losing it) ; Goldsmith 
(who had the rare gift of being a success 
at a dinner party in spite of what 
his friends took for a want of talent 
for conversation. ‘ Poor Poll, indeed !) 
Marco Polo (to hear him and Fr. 
Ricci compare notes); Stella; Fanny 
sia 3 The Countess of Pembroke. 


| 8g 
EVERAL correspondents arranged | 
for each guest to be suitably = 


partnered :— 
Alexander Woolcott and Emile ee 


Bronté; George Bernard Shaw 
and Queen Victoria; O Henry — 


and Jane Austen; Michael Mac — 


Liammoir and Madame Récamier ; 
Eamon de Valera and Queen 
Elizabeth (16th century). aS 
If censor objects to last pair please — 
change to Rasputin and Eleanor Roose- 
velt. If I should win I intend to try — 
some other competitions until I can 


afford to buy ‘the Art of Disney, 


price 30s. That’s the arranged party 


of Miss Bea Cloonaw, of 5 Sandy- — 
mount Avenue. Mr. C. Prenderville, 
of West End, Mallow, Co. Cork, 
having put Cleopatra at one end, 
thoughtfully places Professor Erwin _ 
Schrodinger as far away at the other . 
end as possible, entrusting to him 
the entertainment not of Cleopatra . 
but of Amy Mollison. Cleopatra _ 
was allotted Omar Khayyam. This 
consigns her pleasure to capable— 
well ‘hands’ is the customary 
euphemism :—Cleopatra, Omar Khay- | 
yam, Napoleon Bonaparte, Sara 
Bernhardt, Mark .Twain, Countess 
Markievicz, Count McCormack, 
George Bernard Shaw, Professor 
Erwin Schrodinger, Amy Mollison. 


EARLY all of the women who 

held partiesexcluded Jane Austen. 

Women present a difficulty. One 
could not have Fane Austen sitting 
there with her eyes boring through 
Keats and Burns and deciding that 
they were not gentlemen. Charlotte 
Bronte and Dorothy Osborne had a 
strong liking for order and decorum, 
and I do not know if any of my guests, . 


 ¥. B. Yeats (8r.). 
Chaucer, Pepys, for nobody ever more 


(89 


ae cept Sir Thomas Browne, could be 


 brusted to keep their dignity. So says 
- Miss Anne Kiely of ro William St., 


- Waterford, who would have liked to 


include Wolfe Tone, Herrick, and 
Her list is :— 


enjoyed a pleasant evening; give him 
good food and wine, a few songs to 
sing, and a few wenches to pinch, 
and he will be quite happy. Then 
the superb but entertaining egotism of 
Benvenuto Cellini. Moliére’s gaiety 
with its undertone of sadness; Sir 
Thomas Browne to speculate delightfully 
on what song the sirens sang, and Charles 
Lamb to tell us how to roast our pig. 
Burns, and Keats who loved fun, and 
if scandal happened to be fun, could 
he help it? Schubert arriving with 
an armful of songs accompanied by 
Mozart bringing a new divertimento. 
There's ten and where are the ladies to 
come from? Let them be modern. 


OT one woman at Mr. Art 

‘Bolana’s party at 29 Elmpark 

Avenue, Ranelagh :— (1) Guest 
of Honour Francois Rabelais. (2) 
That good man Fuan Ruiz, Archpriest 
of Hita (whose great book, by the 
way, has been black-listed in Spain 
by General Franco, as being quite 
unSpanish, etc.). (3) Gracious Mr. 
Gibbon for his urbanity and eupeptic 
cheerfulness (not too urbane for Rabelais, 
remember that Mr. G. once found 
Fohn Wilkes delightful company). 
(4) The Great Porson (if I tould 
catch him tolgrably sober); he would 
delight the company by discussing 
Grecian matters with Mr. Gibbon. 


) Dr. Gogarty to. make Gibbon and 


orson sparkle. (6) Arnant Daniel 
(Dante's ‘ Ii miglior Fabbro’\ because 
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he was a gay, life-loving man and a 
great poet who sang 
‘ Life’s a good thing, where joy’s his 

maintenance 

Who cries *tis a wry thing, hath 

danced never my dance’ 
(7): ‘ dark humored’ Guido Cavalcanti. 
In his own shy, sceptical fashion he 
might poke fun at some of Mr. Gibbon’s 
more naive opinions of the Middle 
Ages. (8) Gustave Flaubert, because 
he delighted in intelligent company 
and was a charming man when not 
beset by stupidity. (9) George Santa- 
yana, because he is one of the wisest 
and best of living men. (10) Fohn 
B. Yeats, because he was three things 
which are rarely found tog'ther: He 
was an artist, a philosopher, and a 
truly lovable man. 


Se 
ELL, the winner? Will readers 


please vote for the winner? 

Ifa majority selects one of these 
lists, that list shall win. Failing that, 
J shall name a name next month. 
But here is a new thought about the 
whole matter. It was not until after 
I had set this competition that I 
remembered an important and difficult 
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problem. At what age, or at what . 


stage of development, was each guest 
to be on the night of the party? 
Consider any of the names mentioned, 
consider an Irish guest, Constance 
Markievicz. Is it to be the politically- 
opinionated ‘Count-tess’ (with 
Dublin’s stress on the “ tess’) or the 
girl she was 

When young and beautiful 

She rode to- harriers? 
Surely in every man and woman 
the accretions of the years do, ¢ell 
by cell, lay down new layers of 
stratified epithélium, lay down, rubble 
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by rubble, new conduits from the 
pool of the personality? Still con- 
sidering that same person among all 
the chosen guests, must we not 
remember what Yeats wrote while 
‘The Count- tess,’ who had once been 
‘Constance’ in Sligo, was. in Prison 
after Easter Week : 
A grey gull lost its fear and flew 
Down to her cell and there alit, 
And there endured her fingers’ touch 
And from her fingers ate its bit. 
Did she in touching that lone wing 
Recall the years before her mind 
Became a bitter, an abstract thing, 
Her thought some popular enmity ? 


Or would you have her as the 
debutante of Victoria’s Court, or as 
the young bride and art-student in 
Paris, or the young matron in Dublin 
Society? Perhaps a good choice 
would be for the time of one photo- 


graph of her which I remember _ 


from a book. Though I think the 
book wrong in a few of its judgments, 
and wrongly-focussed in a few of its 
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views, it is a supreme sample of what _ 
a biography ought, in my opinion, to — 


be, and is not only a work of art 


of the first order but also a fascinating 
story. Decidedly, a book for my list 
of 312 Irish books—Constance 
Markievicz by Sean O’Faolain (Cape, 
1943): The photograph was of 

‘Constance Gore-Booth as dairymaid 
of Drumcliffe Co-operative Creamery.” 
A romanticised, fancy-dressed dairy- 
maid, all youth and illusions, without 
one shadow— 


Dear Shadows, now you know itall, 
All the folly of a fight 

With a common wrong or right. 
The innocent and the beautiful 
Have no enemy but time; 

Arise and bid me strike a match 
And strike another till time catch ; 
Should the conflagration climb, 
Run till all the sages know, 

We the great gazebo built, 
They convicted us of guilt; 
Bid me strike a match and blow. 


W. B. Yeats, Oct., 1927. 


Clue : 


DC2 MYSTERY 


Finest Frock Material in Ireland 
But hard to find—as Scarce.. 


Kilkenny Woollen Mills 


Watch your Draper 


TRY A H&&S VITA - FRUIT 


PEPPERMINT OR LIME 
and SPLASH ! 


K&S Squashes and Cordial: 
are temperance drinks of the 
highest quality. The K&S 
Orange and Lemon Squashes 
are made from finest fruit. 


P. KAVANAGH & SONS CRUMLIN RD. DUBLIN 


YOU . . . CAN Do This 


| LIFE 


: ENDOWMENT 
ANNUITIES 


i 
| HOUSE- 
PURCHASE 


Lewwninaniiionenancnememetio 


NEW 


Every man in regular employment can 
provide a Capital sum to cover— 

His children’s Education. His own retir- 
ing period, or Immediate Life Assurance 
in case of early death 

A “New Ireland” Life and Endowment 
Policy gives you this protection. All that is 
necessary is to make gradual premium pay- 
ments out of income—monthly, quarterly, 
half-yearly or yearly. An ideal method of 
saving, and it reduces your Income Tax pay- 
ments. May we send you fuller information ? 


FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 


IRELAND 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 12 Dawson Street, Dublin 


VW. O'REILLY, P.C., F.C.1.1., Managing Director ——— 


I was 
= | suffering with 

3 Rheumatism 
‘Over 12 months ago I was 
suffering with Rheumatism. 
I could not go for a walk 
owing to the pain in my feet 
and ankles. I decided to try 
Urillac. The swelling disap- 


peared, and the pain soon 


vanished. It gives me pleasure to recommend Urillac.” 
| M.A.B. 21.10.45 


If you suffer from Rheumatism or nerve pains, send 1d. stamp for booklet-— Rheumatism, 
An Age-old Menace Explained” to The Urillac Co. Ltd., Rawdon, Leeds. 


UJ R f L L A quick relie§ for 


RHEUMATISM 


Neurifis, Lumbago, 
Sciatica and all PAIN. 


$! or Every Garner Want 
. : 


Y ROWANS SEEDS | 
The results of over 50 years’ special- aN 
isation, selected and distributed es A: 


under the direction of fully 
qualified and experienced 
seedsmen who have made 

ce: the Seed Business the 
3 study of a lifetime. 


If your needs are: 


OA seeds see Rowans 
Us 1946 Catalogue “Seeds of 


eS: Quality’’ free.on request 


“THE HOUSE OF ROWAN’ 


M. ROWAN & cO., LTD., 61, 52 Capel St. 1, 2 Westmoreland 8t., Dublin 


_ HELPS TO DIGEST YOUR FOOD - 
-OGIVES: COMFORT - <> =< (2 


-f Relieves those ‘sudden 
|| pains due to indigestion 
f under’ the Breast Bone 
f or berween the Shoulders. 


May be taken © against 
Air-Sickness, Sea-Sickness, 4 
early morning Sickness: 
or just ordinary Biliousness. 


Sour stomach from over “FLATOX” — neutralises | : 


indulgence :of any kind : rem ; I << 
uall d oo 
| neutralised by “ Flatox” et Cee Se 


relieves Acidity. progressivety. 


8 Powders 1/3. Sample Packet 24. 


EAT AND DRINK WHAT YOU LIKE AND 
ENJOY IT 


Proprietors: 


FLATOX LIMITED 
24 MATCHAM ROAD, LEYTONSTONE, LONDON, E.11 


EIRE: SANTRY, CO. DUBLIN. = 
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The Mystery 
of the 
Missing 
Radio 

Set. es 


“They seek it here, they seek it there, the public seek 
it everywhere ’’—a veritable Pimpernel of a set, this 
new Pye! Why is it not in your Radio Dealer's 
window? Because he cannot keep it there! No. 
sooner has he made a nice display of them than his 
stock runs out and the stand on which Pye Model 15a 
sat proudly enthroned becomes vacant. | 


it’s not surprising when you come to think of it. _ 
When people are offering a brand new Pye radio with 
every up-to-the-minute feature, including Flywheel 
Tuning, Pye Tonemaster, an amazing new aerial coil — 
giving maximum signal strength,  ‘‘ Fidelity ”’ 
reproduction and radiogram tone, they rub their eyes. — 
And when they are offered. it at £15 they jump at it ! 


The real mystery is how Pye have done it, and behind 
that is a story of painstaking research, efficient 
production methods and a generous low-profit policy. 
These have given you your favourite radio set at a 
lower price than the same set would cost you in Britain. 


Your. dealer himself 1s taking less than his norma! 
profit to help to keep down the price and well deserves 
your support. So, don’t look for Pye Model 15a in 
his window-—go right in and ask for it. 
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